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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


FTER a week without trams and ’buses, the 
London public is faced with the prospect of a 
complete cessation of transport facilities next 

week. Mr. Bevin’s decision to ‘‘ call out his reserves ”’ 
followed on a series of developments almost bewildering 
in their rapidity. On Friday of last week the Minister 
of Labour set up a Court of Inquiry. The Court met 
promptly on the Saturday morning, continued at work 
on Sunday, and presented its report to the Minister on 
Monday. It found that the merits of the tramwaymen’s 
claim for an increase in wages were not seriously ques- 
tioned, but that the tramway undertakings did not earn 
enough to meet it. The cause of the trouble was the 
excessive competition of omnibuses ‘‘ in the absence of 
co-ordinating control,’ and the remedy accordingly 
must be found not in an increase of fares, but in the 
provision of the “co-ordinating control.’’ The Court 
concluded that ‘‘ a definite undertaking by the Govern- 
ment to introduce and press forward legislation placing 
the passenger traffic of the Metropolitan area under some 
co-ordinating control affords, in our view, a basis, and 
the only one at present suggested, for reopening 
negotiations between the parties.’’ 
* * * 

The Government at once gave the desired promise 
and introduced their Bill. Negotiations between the 
parties were resumed on Tuesday afternoon. After some 
preliminaries, the employers offered an immediate 
advance of 5s. per week to the uniform staff, and offered 
to submit the remainder of the men’s claims to arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Bevin for the men refused this offer, and 
held out for the full demand of 8s. per week for all 
grades. The conference broke up.. Mr. Bevin imme- 
diately appealed for the support of the A.S.L.E.F., 
who decided on Wednesday to instruct their members 
on the tubes and underground to cease work on Friday 
night, and have since warned the drivers of the 
suburban electric trains to “stand by for action.’’ The 
N.U.R. men have (as we go to press) still to define their 
attitude ; but, even if they remain at work, the stoppage 
of the tubes will be fairly complete; and it is possible 
that the electricians may join in the fray. Meanwhile, 


it has become apparext that the Government’s London 
Traffic Bill, in reliance on which the employers made 
their offer, will not have an easy passage through the 
House. The Bill empowers the Minister of Transport, 
on the advice of a Committee, representative of the 
various local authorities and transport undertakings 
concerned, to limit the number of omnibuses plying for 
hire in London. The London members of both the 
Liberal and Labour parties have tabled motions for the 
rejection of the Bill as inconsistent with the principles 


of local government. 
* * * 


We can recall no recent case in which a strike 
leader has assumed so truculent and irresponsible an 
attitude as Mr, Bevin. His assertion that “ we are not 
at war with the public ’’ is nonsense. The whole object 
of this sudden extension of the strike is to cause such 
intolerable inconvenience to the public that it will insist 
on the employers being forced to accept his terms. The 
employers have gone a very long way to meet him; but 
he refuses to abate his demands by one penny, and 
actually uses the fact that the employers have offered 
so much to argue that it will be their fault if the strike 
goes on. The employers have come up now to figures 
representing within £130,000 per annum of his full 
demand. Is it not monstrous, he suggests, that the 
public should be inconvenienced because they will not 
grant this further paltry sum? It is not as though the 
tramwaymen had such overwhelming grievances that no 
consideration for the public interests could fairly be 
expected of them. It is true that, apart from the 
question of the financial capacity of the tramway under- 
takings, the merits of the men’s demands were not seri- 
ously disputed. But the financial capacity of the 
industry is one of the governing factors in the wages 
problem, as agricultural labourers, miners, and many 
other sections of workpeople have bitter reason to know. 
The tramwaymen, unlike many of their fellow-workers, 
are in receipt of wages which, on the average, represent 
a purchasing-power fully as high as that which they 
obtained before the war. Compared with workers in the 
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trades subject to foreign competition, their position is 
a fortunate one. It is only in comparison with other 
“ sheltered ’’ occupations, to adopt Mr, Baldwin’s useful 
phrase, that they have cause for complaint. Indeed, the 
point that chiefly irks them is the disparity between 
their pay and that of the ’busmen ; but while this makes 
it very natural that they should press their claim, it is 
not enough to justify the intransigeant attitude, and 
complete disregard for the public interest, which under 
Mr. Bevin’s leadership they have taken up. 
* * * 

The attitude of the employers, and particularly of 
the big Combine, raises also an important public ques- 
tion. If the London Traffic Bill goes through, Lord 
Ashfield will have attained an object for which he has 
been agitating unsuccessfully for a long time past; he 
seems to have been more anxious throughout the nego- 
tiations to scotch the “ pirate’’ buses than to prevent 
the dispute from coming to a head. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than the growing tendency to exploit 
industrial troubles in the pursuit of Parliamentary 
demands. We have every sympathy with the demand 
for the control of London trafiic; but the problem is 
not one, any more than the reorganization of the coal 
industry, which can be dealt with satisfactorily by 
emergeucy legislation, rushed through to get men back 
to work. Parliament will be right, we consider, to resent 
attempts to force its hands in this way. 

* *” ” 

Mr. Shinwell has been very busy all the week keep- 
ing negotiations going between the Mining Association 
and the Miners’ Federation. On ‘Tuesday the owners 
intimated the possibility of a further concession on the 
minimum wage if this were accompanied by an altera- 
tion of the proposed ratio of wages to profits. ‘[hese 
‘varied ’’ terms were submitted to a special delegate 
conference of the Miners’ Federation on Wednesday, at 
which the Executive was authorized to meet the owners 
again ‘‘ with a view to negotiating final terms for report 
to the Conference and submission to the workmen.”’ 
With these final terms and a full statement of the 
position, in relation to both Government and mine- 
owners, the delegates are returning to their districts, 
aud it is expected that a ballot of the miners will be 
taken in due course. ‘The parties to the shipyard dispute 
have also been in confereuce this week, but no percep- 


tible progress has been made towards a settlement. 
* * * 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
Wheatley stated that he had every reason to believe that 
within a week or two he would get from the building 
industry itself a plan by which—if the House agreed to 
the suggestion he had put before the industry—the hous- 
ing problem would be solved in a comparatively short 
time. From this it would appear that the Minister of 
Health, unlike his colleague the Minister of Labour, 
can produce rabbits from his hat. Meanwhile, the con- 
fusion which has fallen upon the Standing Committee 
on Mr. Gardner’s Rent Restrictions Bill illustrates the 
inability of the Government to make up its mind on 
questions vital to the solution of the housing problem. 
The trouble on this Committee was not due solely to the 
absence of the Attorney-General; it was the outcome of 
the Government’s refusal to declare its attitude towards 
the reduction of rents proposed in the Bill, and other 
important matters. The question of Rent Restriction 
is essentially a matter which should be dealt with by a 
Government measure, but the Minister of Health, hailing 
from Glasgow, would presumably like to reduce rents, 
while there are other Ministers who have a keener sense 
of what is practicable. Consequently, the Government 
prefers to be irresponsible, and instead of a considered 


policy we are to have the Attorney-General added to 
the Committee on Mr. Gardner’s Bill and a short Govern- 
ment measure dealing with evictions. Given the latter, 
there is no urgency for Mr. Gardner’s Bill at all. 

* * * 


The startling announcement that M. Poincaré had 
fallen from power rang through Europe on Wednesday, 
but more detailed information showed that the event 
was not one of a decisive character. Whether 
M. Poincaré maintains his intention to resign office, or 
(as seems more probable) yields to M. Millerand’s urgent 
invitation to him to carry on, there is clearly no ground 
for interpreting the adverse vote in the Chamber on 
Wednesday as indicating a general withdrawal of con- 
fidence in the President of the Council. The vote was 
taken on a snap division on an essentially minor issue, 
and only the maladresse of the Finance Minister, M. de 
Lasteyrie, forced the Government into a position in 
which defeat was invited and actually encountered. The 
question at issue was whether an increase in a certain 
item in the Budget recommended by the Senate should 
be rejected outright or referred back to the Finance 
Commission. The Minister in charge of the Bill de- 
manded complete rejection and insisted that the ques- 
tion be made a matter of confidence. As a result, the 
Government was defeated by seven votes on a division 
in which over 500 members took part, most of them, 
apparently, without any idea of what they were voting 
on—an anomaly made possible by the French system oi 
proxies. M. Poincaré forthwith tendered his resigna- 
tion at the Elysée, and the lobbies began canvassing the 
prospects of M. Barthou as his successor. It may be 
observed that this chance defeat came as an anti-climax 
to the long struggle which the Prime Minister had fought 
and won on his financial policy as a whole in the Chamber 


and the Senate. 
* * 


M. Poincaré’s reluctance to resume oflice was 
probably quite genuine. With the elections some six 
weeks off, the prospect of getting free to open the cam- 
paign as an individual politician untrammelled by the 
responsibilities and restrictions of office, and unham- 
pered by the blunders of an indifferent set of colleagues, 
must have been attractive. From the point of view of 
international politics, there would be no advantage 
in M. Poincaré’s withdrawal before the elections. No 
Government would venture to take conciliatory steps 
before it had tested the feeling of the constituencies. 
Any new Ministry would be reduced to marking time 


' during the intervening period. And when the verdict 


has been obtained, it will be more convenient to negotiate 
with the men who represent French opinion than with 
a more amenable body at the mercy of free-lance critics. 
Unless, therefore, the elections show a genuine move- 
ment to the Left in the constituencies, we must make 
the best of an indefinite prolongation of the Poincaré 
régime; if there should happily be a change of opinion 
recorded, it will inevitably bring about a corresponding 
change in the personnel of the Ministry. 
* * * 

The precariously balanced administration of 
M. Pasitch in Jugoslavia has toppled over at last. 
Apparently, the threatened return of the Croatians to 
the Chamber, after their long abstention from attend- 
ance, has been enough to secure the Prime Minister’s 
resignation, and though he is at present endeavouring 
to reconstruct his Cabinet, his prospects of success are 
doubtful. Jugoslavia has two or three grave problems 
facing it, and the late Prime Minister has had to govern 
for years with only a minority of the Chamber behind 
him. His strength, like that of other Prime Ministers 
known to contemporary history, has lain in the fact 
that no other single party had the power or the will to 
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replace him. That may be the determining factor 
still. M. Raditch and his Agrarians have contracted 
something like an understanding with the larger section 
of the divided Democrats, but that is not enough to 
carry them into office, and the prospects of their beating 
up any kind of a coalition majority are small. The 
Raditch policy of federation and the Pasitch policy of 
centralization are irreconcilably . opposed, and_ the 
Pasitch method has failed conspicuously to secure unity 
in Jugoslavia. Even though M. Pasitch succeeds in 
carrying on for the moment there are many reasons 
for believing that the future is with the devolutionists. 
Whether M. Raditch is the man capable of carrying 
them to victory is another question. Meanwhile the 
always imminent trouble with Bulgaria over Macedonia 
may give the whole political situation a new turn at any 
moment. Unfortunately, the Government’s internal 
difficulties provide it with strong reasons for welcoming 
external diversions. 


* * * 


A situation that might develop dangerously has arisen 
in Northern Asia as a result of the refusal of China, 
as represented by the so-called Government at Peking, to 
recognize the Union of Soviet Republics on the latter’s 
own terms. Karakhan, the Soviet envoy at Peking, has 
delivered an ultimatum, and Russian troops are said to 
be concentrating on the Manchurian frontier. The 
intentions of Moscow are obscure. Fulminations on the 
part of M. Chicherin are familiar enough, but genuine 
alarm exists in China, and questions in the House of 
Commons have elicited a confirmation of the ultimatum 
report and the concentration rumours. The situation is 
complicated by doubts as to the attitude of Chang 
iso-lin, the “ Super-‘luchun ’ of Manchuria, and the 
precise reaction of the whole affair on Japan. It is 
understood that a good proportion of Chang’s funds is 
derived from Japanese sources, and Japan 1s certainly 
not prepared to see any further Russian expansion in 
Asia. If the Soviet Government wants the Chinese 
Kastern Railway back, it will almost certainly have to 
fight Japan and China for it. Jt is true that Japan 
would be the only serious combatant, but protection from 
such a quarter would mean a new embarrassment for 
China, and Wu Pei-fu, still the dominant figure in China 
proper, is alive already to that danger. Any threat to 
Uhina’s integrity or independence brings the Washington 
Agreements into play, and an appeal by China to the 
League of Nations is always possible. Any serious com- 
pucations, therefore, would spread far beyond China. 

* * * 


The division on Singapore gave the Government a 
majority of seventy-six, after a debate remarkable 
chiefly for the absolute frankness of the parallel drawn 
by Lt.-Commander Burney between Japan and Ger- 
many, with its implication of an inevitable war. Sir 
Robert Horne and Mr. Amery, more guarded and more 
general in their language, added little to the argu- 
ments already put forward by advocates of the scheme. 
Their case was that its abandonment involved a strategi- 
cal risk, and that the acceptance of such a risk was 
treachery to the Empire. That is really the whole 
issue. ~The ultimate security of the Empire and of 
civilization itself depends on the establishment of a 
basis for permanent peace on some such lines as those 
followed at Washington—agreed limitation of arma- 
ments, accompanied by agreed settlement of disputes. 
As Sir John Simon well said, we are now at a moment 
when everything may depend on the lead given by Great 
Britain, and we believe that this definite act of faith 
in-the possibility of making permanent the new atmo- 









sphere in Pacific politics is a better security for the 
Empire than Singapore could ever be. If a risk is 
involved, the Government have taken the right risk, and 
both they and the Liberal Party are to be congratulated 
on the result of the division. 

* * * 


The most interesting contributions to the discussion 
on the Air Estimates came from Mr. Mosley and Sir John 
Simon, who supported, in two admirable speeches, the 
Government’s policy of creating an Air Force sufficiently 
strong to deter attack, while refraining from any attempt 
to enter on a definite competition with France in the 
construction of aircraft. A good deal was said from 
both sides of the House with regard to the development 
of civil aviation, and Mr. Leach made it quite clear that 
the Burney scheme of a lighter-than-air mail service to 
India had not been turned down, but was still under 
consideration by a Cabinet Committee, before which 
Commander Burney would have an opportunity of 
appearing. An interesting point in Mr. Leach’s speech 
was the fact that the chief obstacle to the establishment 
of an air service between London and Prague was the 
disabilities placed by the Treaty of Versailles on the 
German aeroplane industry, which rendered that country 
loath to grant facilities for flights over German territory. 

* * * 


The long Memorandum to the Government pub- 
lished by the Central Landowners’ Association last 
Saturday, and the swift retort from the National 
Farmers’ Union three days later, illustrate, with unmis- 
takable clearness, the chaotic state of opinion that still 
prevails in the world of agriculture. The landowners 
make a long list of generally desirable reforms, such as 
the development of education and research, the improve- 
ment of transport, the extension of agricultural credit, 
the better provision of small holdings, and the protec- 
tion of the industry from “ pools and trusts ’’ ; but they 
also add some vague but well-meaning sentiments about 
compulsory arbitration to improve wages. The farmers 
reply by asking: “ What about compulsory arbitration 
for rent, or even for the price of purchase of agricultural 
estates?’’ Neither side has anything material to say of 
the striking lessons of the Linlithgow Report and the 
general disorganization of the industry. It may be 
hoped that Mr. Buxton will steadily continue along the 
lines he has already laid down for the development of 
co-operative marketing without paying overmuch atten- 
tion to either of these rival bodies. 

® x * 

The Interstate Commerce Commission have now 
yielded to the demand of the United States Shipping 
Board for preferential railway rates on exports in 
American ships. Their decision is the more disappointing 
inasmuch as American business men were prominently 
associated with the protests against flag discrimination 
made by the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
will increase the regrets that the United States were 
unable to take part in the recent Conference at Geneva. 
It is far from certain, however, that the decision will be 
allowed to stand. The railway managers, the Atlantic 
port interests, and many classes of shippers are strongly 
opposed to the grant of preferential rates, and though 
the possibility of retaliatory action on this side is already 
being discussed, common sense suggests the desirability of 
postponing any talk of retaliation until the American 
interests affected have had time to make their opposition 
felt. The chief interest of the situation lies in the addi- 
tional proof it affords of the importance of some kind of 
association between the United States and the economic 
activities, at least, of the League of Nations. 
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REPARATIONS : THE NEXT PHASE. 
Ss ‘‘ irrevocable decision ’’ of M. Poincaré to 


resign office would have had small international 

significance, even if it had not been immediately 
revoked. His future must in any case depend upon the 
result of the May elections. In the meantime, no change 
of Ministry would make much difference to the French 
attitude in foreign policy. But M. Poincaré’s chance 
defeat comes at a very interesting moment. A new phase 
in'the Reparations question isabout toopen. The Expert 
Committees set up under the auspices of the Reparations 
Commission are expected to present their reports in the 
course of the coming week. Since these Comunittees 
were constituted it has been easy for statesmen to leave 
the main issues of European politics in abeyance on the 
ground that they were sub judice. This justification for 
inaction will soon be removed, and Mr. MacDonald will 
have to face the situation which baffled his predecessors 
in office. 

The broad facts with which the Experts are con- 
cerned have long been public property. The various 
measures taken by France with the ostensible purpose 
of forcing Germany to pay Reparations have so impaired 
the structure of German economic life that any sub- 
stantial payments during the next few years are out 
of the question. A period of rest and recuperation for 
Germany, with facilities and inducements to set her 
financial house in order, are generally admitted to be 
inevitable preliminaries to any resumption of Reparation 
payments on a large scale. The economic, if not the 
military, evacuation by France of the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland is equally essential. The Germans must be 
allowed to resume untrammelled the processes of normal 
production and exchange throughout the whole of their 
territory if there is to be any chance of a recovery which 
would enable them to meet the most moderate demands 
of the Allies. So far the position is clear enough, but 
beyond the stage of recuperation it is much more difficult 
to see. Nobody can predict with any certainty what sums 
the Germans would be able to pay to the Allies if their 
economic life was fully restored. It is too much to 
expect that in this conjectural region any scheme on 
which the Experts are able to agree will be one in the 
practicability of which assured confidence can be placed. 

If we assume then that the Committees will report 
in favour of the restoration of the complete integrity 
and autonomy of German economic organization in 
occupied territories, a virtual moratorium for Repara- 
tion payments, and some scheme of dubious practicability 
for later years, what attitude are the various Govern- 
ments likely to assume? Up to a point, there is little 
doubt as to the French attitude, whatever Ministry may 
be in power. The reports will neither be rejected, nor 
accepted unconditionally. The French Government will 
dwell on the sacrifice involved for France in any modifica- 
tion of impossible demands andi illegal sanctions, and 
demand a quid pro quo for acquiescence. The cancella- 
tion of French war-debts and provision for the 
‘* security ’’ of France are certain to be mooted in this 
connection. The former raises a clear issue, though it 
may have complicated reactions if the French debt to 
America is brought into question. The latter is already 
befogged in a cloud of ingenuous and disingenuous pro- 


posals. There is talk of pacts of mutual guarantee, of 
permanent defensive alliances and similar devices. But 
the plan which makes the strongest appeal to official 
France is undoubtedly that of “ neutralizing the Rhine- 
land,”’ by which phrase the permanent military control 
of the left bank of the Rhine by French arms is scarcely 
disguised. 

The British Government will certainly be strongly 
predisposed to accept the Reports of the Experts. It is 
most unlikely that Mr. McKenna, Sir Josiah Stamp, 
and Sir Robert Kindersley (the British members of the 
Committees) will append their names to proposals which 
are palpably unjust or inexpedient. We are, indeed, 
entitled to count upon the Reports being of such a 
character that any British Government could give a 
general assent to them. What remains to be seen is 
whether they will give sufficient promise of initiating 
a period of appeasement and recuperation in distracted 
Europe to justify our Government in going beyond this 
general assent. We have always taken the view that 
the complete cancellation of the French war-debt would 
not be an unreasonable price to pay for a final settlement 
of the European conflict, but this is almost the only 
instrument by which we can hope to exercise a restraiu- 
ing influence on French policy. If we play that card 
now in order to secure the assent of France to what 
may prove only a short respite for Germany, we may 
find ourselves more impotent than ever to counter some 
new menace to the peace of Europe. It might have been 
an act of wise generosity to cancel the war-debts of our 
Allies in 1919, but, having maintained our claim for so 
long, we shall be ill-advised if we forgo it now without 
fair prospect of securing some lasting improvement in the 
international atmosphere. 

It is the French demand for “ security ’’ that raises 
the most serious obstacle to a real settlement. France 
would do most to fortify her security by trying to end 
the Franco-German feud by a policy of reconciliation 
and by giving life and strength to the League of Nations. 
But it is not along those lines or in those terms that 
she thinks. The idea that Britain should enter into a 
special pact to defend France against the hypothetical 
aggression of Germany, without regard to the intolerable 
treatment that may be meted out in the meantime to the 
German people, is no longer, we rejoice to say, practical 
politics. There remains the project of the “ neutraliza- 
tion’ of the Rhineland. It is possible that a year ago 
Germany might have been willing for the sake of peace 
to accept fairly extensive, and, on their merits, indefen- 
sible propositions under this head; and, if Germany 
had been willing to accept them, it would hardly have 
been for us to oppose them. But Germany is in a 
different mood today. She, too, has her national 
susceptibilities. She, too, has elections due in May. 
In recent months public opinion has been moving in 
Germany more markedly to the Right than it has been 
moving to the Left in France; and no German Govern- 
ment in the near future is in the least likely to accept 
proposals inconsistent with her national dignity and 
rights. This is an aspect of the matter which we hope 
that Mr. MacDonald will not overlook in his preoccupa- 
tion with French atmosphere. Germany, after all, is 
a factor in his problem. The assent of Germany is 
necessary to any settlement; and it would be foolish to 
compromise the British position in order to reach agree- 

ment with France on a basis which Germany is certain 
to repudiate. 
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A CHAPTER OF IRISH HISTORY. 


(From an Irish CorrEsPoNnpENT.) 
Tt: events of the past two weeks in Ireland will 


afford rich material for the future research 
student who may wish to write a history of 
“ The Decline and Fall of the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood.’’ It is common knowledge that that powerful 
secret society played a dominant part in the struggle 


which led to the signing of the Treaty; that Michael 


Collins was at that time its head, and that he used its 
influence, when the Treaty hung in the balance, in 
favour of ratification. Such a weapon is always likely 
to have two edges. Had Collins lived he would probably 
have known how to let the rust grow upon it honour- 
ably ; with his death there came “‘ successors,’’ even as 
in the case of Alexander. These successors appear to 
have kept alive some of the more undesirable traditions 
of secret-society life. It was not surprising that they 
split into two sections. One section appears to have 
achieved power and emolument and to have used them 
at least slothfully, if not viciously. Another section 
apparently believed themselves to have a true con- 
ception of the way in which Collins intended the Treaty 
should be used; these were prepared to work, and if 
necessary to fight, for their interpretation. The dispute, 
which has continued behind the scenes for more than 
a year, was primarily political, but it has come to a 
head on a military issue. The demobilization of nearly 
30,000 men and officers within six months, finishing 
up with a tremendous finale which disposed of 900 
officers at once, and carried out without apparent con- 
sideration for their future, was bound to create dis- 
content. Messrs. Tobin and Dalton, leaders of the 
section referred to, claimed that in the reorganization 
the services of the ‘‘ old I.R.A.’’ section were being dis- 
regarded, and high positions given to new-made patriots. 
On this text they based the ultimatum which Mr. Cos- 
grave reasonably described as mutiny. The instinct of 
the Cabinet clearly was to put down this mutiny firmly. 
Here, however, they came up against Mr. McGrath, 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce. Mr. 
McGrath is a veteran fighting-man with a vigorous 
method and a reputation for honest dealing. He had 
been urging the claims of the Tobin section for months, 
and now resigned his official position in order to express 
his opinion of the “ bungling and incompetence ”’ of his 
colleague, the Minister of Defence, which had brought 
about the crisis. Incidentally, Mr. Mulcahy ordered a 
raid on Mr. McGrath’s house, a proceeding which the 
latter not unnaturally resented. It would seem that 
Mr. McGrath had it in his power to make disclosures 
of such a character that the Government were unable 
to face them. As a consequence, when under his 
influence Mr. Tobin wrote something in the nature of a 
retractation of his letter, we had the surprising spectacle 
of Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, the champion of firm govern- 
ment, appearing to condone the “ mutiny ’’ in a speech 
of great ability, but less than his usual conviction. It 
was understood that the Government party, which had 
held a prolonged midnight caucus meeting, was almost 
solidly behind Mr. McGrath. As a compromise a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Army was promised us, and 
a new Commander-in-Chief (a position not filled at the 
time) appointed—but the positions of Messrs. Tobin, 
Dalton, and McGrath remained obscure, 


The public was naturally surprised to read within 
twenty-four hours of a military siege of a well-known 
political public-house, followed by the arrest (fortu- 
nately without bloodshed) of eight dissentient officers. 
Mr. McGrath was present and made protest; it is 
generally believed that only his presence averted 
tragedy. The following day it was announced that the 
raid had been carried out by Mr. Mulcahy and his 
administrative officers without consulting either the 
Executive or the new Commander-in-Chief. The chal- 
lenge was too glaring to be passed over, and it resulted 
in the demand for the resignation of the Chief-of-Staff, 
the Adjutant-General, and the Quartermaster-General— 
the three members of the Army Council. The Cabinet 
also recommended to the President (who was confined 
to his house by illness) that he ask for the resignation 
of the Minister for Defence, a move which the latter 
forestalled by handing in his own resignation on the 
ground that ‘his colleagues were condoning mutiny. 
Two of the administrative officers resigned both their 
positions and their commissions; the Chief-of-Staff 
refused to do so without reason stated, and was dis- 
missed. The positions have been temporarily filled by 
men who, though very young, are of good record. 

The position with regard to the disaffected members 
of the Army remains obscure. The Government have 
fixed a date for surrender of men and arms and broadly 
hinted that that will be the end of the matter. Such 
negotiations, however, have to be delicately conducted 
in this country, and Mr. McGrath charges that the 
Government’s offer was deliberately so worded as to be 
offensive and unacceptable. It has certainly not been 
effective. Mr. McGrath further says that for the third 
time the Government have broken faith with him, and 
that he will have no more to do with public life, and is 
forthwith resigning from the Dail; but he claims that 
he has persuaded the insurgents also to resign their com- 
missions and ‘‘ clear out ’’ altogether. This statement 
is apparently confirmed by Mr. Tobin, and is expected 
to be acted upon at any moment. If this is so, we may 
believe that the danger of bloodshed (which certainly 
existed at one time) is over, and for that, at least, be 
thankful. But the outrage at Cork on Friday, the 2lst, 
shows that there are still criminal lunatics in. Ireland, 
and where such are abroad with arms, anything, of 
course, may happen. Otherwise, that episode, appalling 
in its tragedy, is unimportant. It is possible that the 
murderers may, as some papers say, have shouted ‘‘ Up, 
Tobin! ’’ but no one believes that Tobin or any other 
even semi-responsible leader planned the attack. 

Remains the political situation to elucidate. The 
President is ill, and his illness more or less wrapt in 
mystery ; some say he will never resume office, others that 
his illness is ‘‘ diplomatic,’’ others that he will be back 
at work to-morrow. In the meantime, he has become 
Minister of Defence as well as President, and there is no 
Minister of Industry. In practice, the situation is that 
Mr. O’Higgins is Acting-President, Minister of 
Defence, and Minister of Industry in addition to his own 
position as Minister of Home Affairs. Mr. Blythe is 
fully occupied with his Budget, and Messrs. MacNeill 
and Fitzgerald are much as usual, except that the former 
is to preside over an Army inquiry. The present week 
must see a change, but it would take a bold prophet to 
forecast it. Mr. McGrath might be dictator now if he 
had so willed it ; most people think Mr. O’Higgins may 
will it, and some say he will succeed, and some that he 
will fail; but probably Mr. Cosgrave, after all, will 
have the last word unless he is more il] than we know, 
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ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 
A LARGE FARMER. 


TEPHEN BLOSS farms in our manner as much 
S land as would content a score of the twenty 
thousand Danish farmers who thrive on three 
dozen acres apiece. He is always on horseback or in 
a car. 

One evening I had returned from a visit to Rotham- 
sted—a feather in our national cap, as you know, 
for it is not only the source of much of our soundest 
agricultural science, but the oldest agricultural station 
in the world, such a veteran that it was described by 
Dickens. In came Bloss. I told him where I had 
been. I spoke of the classic Rothamsted plots, each 
of which had had a special treatment that had lasted 
for sixty years. I mentioned that I had not 
failed to visit the famous plot on which wheat had 
been grown for sixty years without manure of any sort 
(the plot having had nothing but fallowing and til- 
lage*). I showed Bloss an ear of wheat which I had 
been allowed to pluck. ‘It is, I suppose,’’ I said, “ the 
most remarkable ear of wheat in our county to-night. 
Of course, one cannot expect much, but it’s a fair ear, 
isn’t it?’’ “ Yes,’’ he replied, “ it’s fair to middlin’.”’ 
“Well,’’ I asked, ‘what do you think about it all?”’ 
Bloss took his pipe out of his mouth for greater 
emphasis, and said, ‘‘ Why, I don’t believe it.”’ 

Once, when kind, simple, conscientious, unselfish, 
talkative Mrs. Bloss came to see us, she was amiably 
primed to make conversation with me. “I’ve brought, 
for you to see, some of these Children’s Own Books 
that the children are having,’’ she began. “ There’s 
some strange pieces in them. What do you think !— 
they do say that coal comes from wood. I could hardly 
believe that, could you?’’ I gave such explanation as 
I was capable of. “ Well, now,’’ she ran on, “the 
wonderful things that.did happen long ago. I make no 
doubt it’s all true, but (laughing) it’d be no use, I can 
tell you, the children or me telling my husband. They 
don’t easily take in Steve.’’ 

That is one aspect of Bloss. 

His wife has had four sorts of trouble with him. 

“ First,’’ she said to me last week—why last week 
I shall tell you later—‘ first there was his by-blow 
before our marriage. Well, that could easily happen 
to any young man, I suppose; but they expect us women 
to keep straight, don’t they? I can’t think it’s a nice 
thing for a respectably connected man to do, and his 
parents, being at the Grange and the chief people in 
the village, they felt it. But there, I could not but 
be sorry for the poor girl, for it was a drag on her in her 
places always to be sending money to her grandmother 
for it. And though we were not well off when we 
married, I’a not have grudged Stephen doing more for 
the girl, but five pounds is all he’d pay, though I spoke 
about it times I did, quietly at night; and then the girl 
got married. But her poor little mite, without any 
father like. I’ve often wished I could have sent clothes 
or something.”’ 

Then Bloss has gradually drunk more and more. 
In coming home drunk from market ke once smashed 
up his car. Before he had the car, he twice overturned 
his gig. He has also been thrown three times from his 
horse. Of late years at home he has frequently drunk 
himself not only into moroseness but into violence. 





* Hoos Field, wheat after fallow (without manure, 1851 and since), 

has yielded in 67 years an average of 15, bushels per acre, dressed 

rain, and 52 lb. of offal grain. The average wheat yield in England 
s 314 bushels. 


With this drunkenness there has been, latterly, 
slackness in his farming, an obstinate refusal to dele- 
gate anything to his wife or his son, and, necessarily, 
many avoidable losses, the harder for his wife to bear 
because all her money was sunk in the purchase of the 
home farm. 


Beyond al! this, patient Mrs. Bloss has been worn 
out by having too large a family, by being, in twenty-six 
years of married life, not twenty-six days and nights 
away from Bloss, by the ill example his drinking has 
set her children, and by the lowering of her sense of 
self-respect. 


Mrs. Bloss has suffered also from her husband’s 
tight-fistedness. In later years she has even felt a little 
uncomfortable at times over that “nearness’’ as it 
affected some of Steve’s workpeople. There was old 
Simon Parley, who was turned off for a trifle, after 
working on the same farm, and working well, for thirty 
years. There were two other good workers, whose wages 
Bloss reduced at the earliest indications of lessened 
lissomeness. Nor did Mrs. Bloss quite like some of the 
men not being put on in the mornings until they had 
lost a quarter day’s money. They sat out there on the 
wall for anybody to see. It is the fact, I know, that 
Bloss has always taken advantage of the weight his 
big farmer’s word has carried with other employers, to 
pay the lowest possible wages. 

It is not at all difficult to account for Bloss. 

He is not mean. He is stubborn, ignorant, insensi- 
tive, traditional. He pays the lowest wages just as he 
puts down five shillings on a subscription list to which I 
am expected to give a guinea. He has been brought up 
to esteem money, to make good bargains, and to avoid 
every risk of being had. He has probably never heard of 
the law of supply and demand. But he has a like 
formula, and he regards it as quite natural and praise- 
worthy. His rule of life, except that it has been devised 
for a narrower world, has not been so unlike Carnegie’s. 
What Andrew said to me once in my twenties was, 
‘Young man, don’t you go in the face of the law of 
supply and demand, or you’ll get left every time.” 

To understand Bloss one must go back to his train- ’ 
ing. There is, to begin with, the education that was 
thought good enough for him. The great, wise, and 
eminent of his boyhood spent on fighting in Ashanti and 
Afghanistan some of the money that ought to have gone 
to the development of his mind and morals. 

Bloss started life with natural manners, a fine con- 
stitution—or his drinking would have done for him—and 
a sense of humour. Was it not he who, spying, as he 
rode along, a notorious sleeper-out and poacher moving 
along a ditch, called out, “‘ Gatherin’ violets, Garge?”’ 

But Bloss’s education did not give him much more 
than skill in doing sums, the last thing, perhaps, that 
his character needed. He took over completely 
the family notions of money-making, of the rich 
and the poor, and of the relationship of farmers 
and labourers. . Neither by after-school instruc- 
tion in his malleable teens nor by reading was his mind 
brought into contact with any other notions or a wider 
world. When he left off working for his father, married, 
and, with his parent’s ‘‘ name at the bank,’’ began 
farming on his own account, his new life gave money, 
men, and women into his control, and the opportunity cf 
indulgence. When someone spoke of the number of 
children he had, he said choicely, ‘‘ They should chain 
up the bull,’’ His shooting and hunting were less to 
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him than the satisfaction of matching his wits against 
fellow farmers, dealers, and labourers. 

What ought to have had an influence on Bloss at the 
critical period of his marriage and setting up in business 
—the opportunity of his teens having been missed—was 
the church at his door. The church might have disci- 
plined and braced Bloss and encouraged his wife. It 
made him a churchwarden. 

Bloss had ‘his second chance, the church had its 
second chance, when the War came. Since he reached 
manhood and became a farmer on his own account he had 
read nothing. ‘‘ I only once read a book before I came 
here,’’ he told me, “ but it made my head ache.’’ If Bloss 
had read nothing, neither had he heard anything from 
politician or parson that had touched him. He had 
made money. He had been a hard ruler of his labourers. 
His heart was a good deal seared. His mind was nearly 
closed. Alcohol had almost mastered him. But the 
unexpectedness and immensity of the War, the shock it 
gave to all ‘his conceptions, and the call to part, first with 
three, and then with four of his sons, roused Bloss. 

It did more. It solemnified him. For the first few 
months of the War Bloss was a changed man. He 
stopped drinking. He cut off one market a week, and 
returned early from the other two. He worked harder. 
He put his hand deeper in his pocket than he had ever 
done in his life. He surprised farmer friends and other 
people by the feeling with which he spoke of the sacri- 
fices a man ought to make. He subscribed for a credit- 
able amount of War Loan, made some sales of straw and 
hay to the Government at moderate prices, and— 
there was always a bigness about Bloss, for all his keen- 
ness in getting the better in a deal—denounced some of 
his neighbours who took the opportunity to make large 
profits. 

The angry way in which Bloss dropped back in the 
milk-can the milk-bill money of the wife of a soldier who 
some years before had offended him by joining the agri- 
cultural workers’ union ; the way in which, without say- 
ing a word, he sent two men into the garden of a cowman 
recruit and cut down an elm that, the man had com- 
plained for six years, ate the goodness out of his ground ; 
the way in which rabbits were left at the cottages that 
had men at.the front or afloat: these things were marked 
in the hamlet. One of his boys in France, another away 
in the Mediterranean, a third in Egypt, the news of 
the gathering of so many nations against Germany, and 
the interest in and importance of peoples with other 
religions than ours: these things gave him a new notion 
of the size and significance of the world. When his 
youngest lad flew over his farm in an aeroplane his joy 
and pride were great. He felt as if he were beginning 
life again. He thought of things he had seldom 
thought of, and of some he had never thought of. He 
privately nicked his riding crop for the month he had 
gone almost without drink. 

But the Church had neither message nor brotherly 
aid for the awakened sinner. It knew only the church- 
warden. The flesh was weak, life was solitary, the War 
was long, and Bloss’s acquaintances who drank did not 
like his abstinence and pressed drink on the struggling 
man, The flame of a new hope, ill-tended, flickered, 
fell, and went out; and one Sunday evening the church- 
warden came to his front pew drunk. By the end of 
the war, Bloss, who had lost two sons and a nurse 
daughter whose hospital was bombed, had made a great 
deal of money and was deep in the slough from which 
he had stepped in August, 1914. There he remains, 
churchwarden still, and on his home farm there is a 
mortgage that may any day be called in, 


If I know a little of the strivings of Bloss—who 
died last week—it is because, when his wife was driven 
to come for my help a month ago, and I stayed all night 
at Fair Oaks, I saw him in tears, and received from 
him confidences. The night he came to an end, he told 
his wife that she was to offer me his two old flails. 


H.C. 





M. POINCARE. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


HEN a civilization is perishing there is interest, 
\X/ if not consolation, in studying the characters 
of those who lead it down the road to ruin. 
Of these, in our own time, none has been more promi- 
nent than M. Poincaré. But it must not be concluded 
that he is also eminent. In the book before us,* the 
most important document is his photograph; and no 
one could look at it without reading at a glance narrow- 
mindedness, obstinacy, and conceit. This view has 
been endorsed by M. Clemenceau, who has described 
him as ‘“‘ narrow, pedantic, without warmth, and with- 
out imagination.’? Such a man is, of course, a lawyer 
by profession. But he made his parliamentary reputa- 
tion by finance. This may surprise at first, for it is by 
finance that he has been ruining France and Europe. 
But, after all, M. Klotz is supposed to be a financier, too. 
The word no doubt has a different meaning in France 
from that current in England. M. Poincaré shows a 
singular tenacity in doing evil. But it should not be 
inferred that he has a strong will. Rather, he is 
timorous; but, like all timorous men, ‘‘ shows the most 
iron resolution when once he has committed himself.’’ 
Before his invincible obduracy Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. 
‘Baldwin went down like ninepins. One hopes, but 
without too much confidence, that our present Premier 
may have better luck. 

Communists and others in France—a tiny minority 
—have attributed to M. Poincaré a principal part in 
producing the war. They have not, I think, made out 
much of a case. It was not the machinations of indi- 
vidual statesmen or particular countries that were 
responsible for that catastrophe. Rather, it resulted 
from the purposes pursued by all States, which led to 
war as inevitably as two express trains lead to a colli- 
sion when they run in opposite directions on the same 
single track. But M. Poincaré, in the great drama, 
played none the less his own modest part. He pledged 
himself, as early as 1912, to support Russia in a war 
originating in the Balkans; and such a war Russian 
agents had long been preparing. He led the attack on 
M. Caillaux, when that wise and prudent statesman 
averted war in 1911. And his succession to the Premier- 
ship, in 1912, was, as our author says,‘‘ in itself an 
ominous step. It was in effect a repudiation of methods 
of conciliation with Germany.’’ Nevertheless, like all 
the statesmen of Europe, he was anxious to avoid a 
world-war; but on condition that neither France nor 
her allies should yield at any point. That, mutatis 
mutandis, was precisely the view of the Central Powers. 
And since nobody was prepared to make concessions, and 
nobody was in a position to enforce them (as Germany 
had been in 1908), the war came. That is all. It is 
simple enough in essence. And the simple truth is not 
affected by the flood of apologetics that passed for his- 
tory after the war broke out. M. Poincaré was like 
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the other statesmen of Europe, and as much or as little 
guilty, according as one looks at individual men or at 
the net in which they had entangled themselves. 

During the war his dull obstinacy, effectively com- 
bined with the fiery tenacity of the old ‘‘ Tiger,’’ con- 
tributed to win what is called the victory. The peace 
was made in defiance of his views, and at first he opposed 
it. But it was not long before he discovered what use 
a good legalist could make of it. The victors, in the 
course of what we must suppose to have been an inquiry 
into the causes of the war, undertaken before most of 
the important documents had been published, had 
decided that Germany was solely responsible. This his- 
torical discovery was offered for German signature, with 
the well-understood alternative of starvation. Under 
this gentle pressure, the Germans signed, and their 
sole guilt became official history. Official history has 
nothing to do with true history. But it was very useful 
to M. Poincaré, as to the other statesmen of the Entente. 
For the guilt of the Germans, formally admitted, was 
the basis for the claim that they should pay, and the 
succeeding years have been filled with the effort to 
extract blood from a stone. It is not a special disqualifi- 
cation of M. Poincaré that he understands nothing of 
economics. That was a limitation he shared with the 
other protagonists. But no one has made such good use 
of it ashe. ‘‘ Nothing in those days,’’ says our author, 
“ was enough for M. Poincaré.’’ But perhaps it would 
be doing him injustice to suppose that he was moved by 
anything so low as economic fact. He was inspired, no 
doubt, by the nobler feelings of hatred and revenge. 
Thus Europe moved on: in Germany, to financial col- 
lapse and slow starvation; in England, to unemploy- 
ment ; and in France, to the gulf of ruin that has opened 
suddenly beneath the surface of her prosperity. But the 
more these consequences of his policy accumulated, the 
more did M. Poincaré’s obstinacy harden about his 
timorous soul. The climax was the entry into the Ruhr. 
From the point of view of reparations it has been the 
dismal failure which everyone with a sense of reality 
knew that it must be. But M. Poincaré is still unre- 
pentant. He is like that earlier French statesman who 
remarked to Bismarck, ‘‘ Et cependant, c’est une belle 
chose que de n’avoir jamais changé d’opinion.”’ 

There is nothing surprising in all this, given M. 
Poincaré’s character and accomplishments. But what 
does, for a moment, make one open one’s eyes is Mr. 
Huddleston’s account of the great statesman’s final 
vision. All this genial treatment of Germany was under- 
taken, we are assured, with a view to an ultimate recon- 
ciliation. ‘“ His policy, as he explained, was to squeeze 
Germany as hard as possible, to obtain all the advantages 
to which he believed that France was entitled, but at 
the proper moment to extend a fraternal hand across the 
frontier.” This hand, dripping with blood, Mr. Huddle- 
ston thinks may be accepted. Public opinion, he 
reflects, is made by newspapers. And “ it is altogether 
wrong to suppose that the people, the good little people, 
cherish enmities if they are left alone.’’ There is truth, 
no doubt, in this observation, but it is a truth valid only 
so long as the general conditions of industrial society 
continue. These are fast breaking down in Europe, and 
he would be a rash man who would predict what passions 
may flame up from the ruins. On further reflection, 
Mr. Huddleston concludes that “a catastrophe is in 
sight,” and perhaps no more can be wisely said, by way 
of prophecy. Meantime, Mr. Huddleston has given us 
an interesting and impartial sketch of the principal 
architect of the catastrophe. Perhaps before many 
months are out, it will itself be speaking, 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


F there was ever any expectation that a Labour 
| Government would mean peace in the industrial 
world it has been disposed of by the experience of 
the past two or three months. There has been a sequence 
of strikes, two of which threatened the paralysis of the 
nation, and the third of which at this moment is very 
effectively paralyzing London. Probably the strikes 
would have taken place in any case, but their occurrence 
at least shows that Labour rule gives no immunity from 
labour troubles. There is no doubt, as the Court of 
Inquiry found, that the claim of the tramway men is 
a reasonable one; but there is equally no doubt that 
it cannot be met out of the earnings of the trams. 
Whether privately owned or publicly owned, these insti- 
tutions all seem to be run ata loss. In the case of the 
publicly owned lines the loss falls on the rates; in the 
other case on the shareholders. Any increase of wages 
must, of course, come out of the consumer in the shape 
of increased fares. But this expedient kas its limits. 
There is a saturation point which Lord Ashfield seems 
to think is already reached—a point at which the more 
you increase the fares the less you earn. 
* * * 
There is one gleam of satisfaction in the matter. 
It has thrust into prominence the fact that lies at the 
root of so much that is wrong with London. . The 
impoverishment of the transport systems, which makes 
the real difficulty in meeting the reasonable claims of 
labour, is largely due to the uncontrolled and unco- 
ordinated competition. “Buses and trams, companies 
and municipal corporations are everywhere in fierce and 
wasteful rivalry, and the whole traffic scheme of London 
is a medley of unrelated parts. There is general agree- 
ment that Lord Ashfield’s combination, above and below 
ground, has been an incalculable service to the com- 
munity, and I can understand his irritation at the activi- 
ties of the so-called ‘‘ pirate’’ ’buses. They are, of 
course, no more pirates than any other uSers of the 
public roads, but they bring an element of competition 
into a field where competition is a gain to no interest. It 
is impossible to give a monopoly to any privately owned 
company, however efficient, without public control. 
What is needed is a unification of all the traffic systems 
of the Metropolis, both within the Council area and 
beyond, and their interlocking under a scheme of 
statutory sanctions. Into such a unification both publicly 
owned and privately owned enterprises could be incor- 
porated ; wasteful competition could be eliminated, and 
the traffic of Greater London could be simplified and 
treated as a single problem. The remedy is indicated 
in the new Bill of the Government for the regulation 
of traffic which foreshadows a Greater London scheme. 
It is twenty-five years since the Progressive policy of a 
unified London was defeated by the Act of 1899, which 
left the City intact and created not one Léndon but 
twenty-nine Birminghams. The Londoner has paid the 
penalty ever since in a multitude of, ways, of which his 
traffic muddle is only one example. The Metropolis is 
the worst governed city in the Empire, and it will not 
cease to be so until the City is incorporated in one great 
municipality extending over the whole area of London’s 
common services and giving to that area a large, co- 
ordinated, and statesmanlike system of administration. 
+ * x 
The Government is not doing well, and its attitude 
on the rents question is as unsatisfactory as its lack of 
ideas in regard to unemployment. On the former ques- 
tion it is obviously playing for a party advantage at the 
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sacrifice of a reasonable settlement which the Liberals 
would readily support. The trouble is that Mr. Mac- 
Donald has always his intransigent wing to placate with 
the appearance of advocating a more advanced policy 
than the Liberals endorse. This creates an unreal and 
irritating situation, which is putting a severe strain on 
the party without whose support the Government could 
not exist a week. The meeting of the Liberals on 
Tuesday revealed something of the disquiets which 
pervade the party on this and other points. There is 
a feeling that the Liberals are in an equivocal position, 
in which they give much and gain little, least of all 
a cordial recognition of their help, and that their hold 
in the constituencies is being unduly assailed by a party 
whom they are keeping in power in Parliament. Back- 
bench men, especially new men unaccustomed to the 
disillusions of Parliament, naturally feel this state of 
palsy most acutely. They are disturbed, too, by the 
absenteeism on the front bench, which always has a bad 
effect on party spirit and discipline. Mr. Asquith’s 
indisposition is now happily over, but there is much 
comment on the casual and perfunctory appearances 
which Mr. Lloyd George makes in the House. He can 
hardly be unaware that his attitude of wary aloofness, 
coupled with the obscure purport of such articles as that 
which he contributed to the “ Daily Chronicle’’ last 
week, is leading to a good deal of speculation as to where 
he stands and what is in his mind. 
* * * 

In this connection it is not irrelevant to call atten- 
tion to the political prophecies which Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain has been uttering in Spain. He is good enough 
to pronounce the burial service over the Liberal Party. 
The effects of the party are to be divided between the 
Conservatives and Labour; but a third party is to 
emerge of which Mr. Churchill is to be the inspiration. 
This party, of course, is our old friend the Centre Party 
—‘‘ I know these parties,’’ said Harcourt, ‘“ all centre 
and no circumference ’’—which is to occupy the field 
under the inspiring banner of Anti-Socialism. To this 
party, it seems, Mr. Lloyd George may contribute his 
great gifts, and Mr. Chamberlain seemed to indicate 
that he, too, would be of the company. There is 
nothing very new in this; but it is significant that Mr. 
Chamberlain should have chosen this moment to put on 
the robe of prophecy, and it adds point to the urgent 
speculations as to what is in Mr. Lloyd George’s mind. 
Is he with the Liberal Party or not? 

* * * 

It is not only here that political party systems are 
fluid and disturbed. The news I get from America 
indicates a widespread dissatisfaction with both parties, 
stimulated, of course, by the stream of disclosures in 
connection with the oil scandals. President Coolidge is 
pretty certain of the Republican nomination, but there 
is little enthusiasm for his personality, and the party is 
in such deep disgrace that a powerful candidate on the 
Democratic side would probably win. But there is no 
such candidate visible, for Mr. McAdoo, the ablest 
member of the party, seems to have lost his chance by 
the association of his firm with Mr. Doheny, the chief 
figure in the oil scandals. There has never been a time 
so favourable to the emergence of a third party challeng- 
ing the two great caucus systems of the United States, 
but there is no one with sufficient force and reputation 
to handle the opportunity. America is badly in need of 


a@ man. 
* * * 


The gentle rebuke which the American Ambassador 
administered to the English Press in his speech to the 
London Press Club deserves attention. For two months, 


he said, he had been reading the English newspapers, 
and from their comments on two cardinal subjects, 
the oil scandals and Prohibition, he might have 
assumed that the whole American public service was 
permeated with graft and that there was more drink- 
ing in the United States than there had ever been. The 
plain truth was the reverse. Corruption in the United 
States public service was extremely rare, and America 
was now “‘ generally dry,’’ the evasions being relatively 
small in comparison with the vastness of the problem. 
It is a common complaint of Americans in this country, 
and I fear a just one, that our newspapers generally give 
the British public a very unsatisfactory picture of 
American affairs. In the attempt to be entertaining 
the correspondents give far too much importance to the 
sensational episode and far too little to the sober study 
of the great currents of American life and opinion. The 
result is that the public are amused but misinformed. 
There is no more important journalistic function than 
that of interpreting one great people to another, and 
there are no communities to whom that applies with 
more force than the two English-speaking peoples, 
whose mutual understanding and mutual respect are 
of the deepest concern not merely to themselves, but 
to the whole world. But neither respect nor under- 
standing can come from the trivial sensationalism which 
forms the main feature of news about America in the 
English popular Press. The cult of the great correspon- 
dent of the past, who performed his task with something 
of the responsible spirit of an unofficial ambassador from 
one nation to another, has almost disappeared. There 
are, of course, honourable exceptions. The work of 
Mr. Maurice Low, the correspondent of the ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’ at Washington, has long been a conspicuous illus- 
tration of what foreign correspondence ought to be. 
* * * 

Mr, Thomas did well on Tuesday to dispose of 
the Yegend that all the overseas Dominions were clamour- 
ing for the Singapore scheme. Canada expresses no 
view, South Africa is against; an Australian minority, 
which may at any time be in power, is hostile; and Mr. 
Massey’s view, as I showed recently, is apt not to be 
the view of the New Zealanders. Mr. Thomas has a 
quick debating style, and one of his retorts on Tues- 
day was as prompt as it was deadly. At his reference 
to the opposition in Australia, a Conservative inter- 
jected, ‘‘ But it is a minority.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. 
Thomes, ‘‘ I said it is a minority. It is a minority like 
you.”’ 

A. G. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


CALM WEATHER. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 27 Tu. 
T “ Prologue” to the present Session ends on 





March 3lst. The real business commences on 

the day after. Most of these few preliminary 
weeks have been devoted to debating-society discussions, 
in which Members have exhibited their excellences or 
deficiencies in oratory, and the new Ministers have been 
tested as to their ability and Parliamentary powers. 
Individually, the majority have not come badly out of 
the ordeal. There are good, bad, and indifferent. And 
if the good are not noticeably better than those of other 
Governments, the number of the inefficient is not con- 
spicuously multiplied. If only they can produce the 
programme of which the House has heard so much, and 
show energy and vigour in pushing it through, and 
endeavour rather to fulfil their election pledges than to 
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explain them away under the influence of Departmental 
pressure, there is no reason why they should find them- 
selves “‘ untimely dead.’’ 

The last controversial debate was that on the aban- 
donment of the Singapore base. I thought that the 
defenders of the projected enlargement had a far better 
case than the defenders of the five pocket Dreadnoughts. 
For the latter 3-inch gunned fast ships are designed to 
make all 6-inch gunned ships at slower speed impossible : 
and are therefore a challenge to the building of a new 
Cruiser Navy by every seaboard Power in the world. It 
seems to have been a mistake for the Government first 
to announce their decision on the subject of Singapore, 
and then afterwards to invite the opinion of the 
Dominions. That way lies madness and the disruption 
of Empire. The debate was conducted in a languid and 
half-empty House, which looked exceedingly tired, and 
quite lacking in the freshness and vigour of a new Parlia- 
ment. It only warmed up towards its close. Sir Robert 
Horne made good points, but lacks every quality of an 
orator, and was listened to with politeness, interest, and 
general depression. The best defence of Singapore was 
made by Commander Fletcher, a Liberal, who had 
previously made the best defence of the Cruiser pro- 
gramme. Every sentence was rapturously cheered by 
the Tories. But unlike his action on the first division, 
he suddenly switched round like a skidding motor-car, 
and this time, amid general hilarity, announced his 
intention of voting with the Government. His action 
seemed to resemble that of the popular preacher who 
devoted the first part of his sermons to expounding the 
case against Christianity, and the second part to refuting 
it; and of whom it was said, that, although he had 
made many Christians into Atheists, he had not yet 
succeeded in making an Atheist into a Christian. The 
excuse for this volte-face was the ‘moral gesture’’ of 
abandoning the Singapore scheme. The House is getting 
exceedingly tired of “ moral gestures.” It is also getting 
exceedingly tired of the Sermon on the Mount. It is also 
tired of “sob stuff’’ concerning the sufferings of the 
poor: partly perhaps because it contains too many orators 
who have ladled out the same sloppy or lachrym 
rhetoric on the election platform, each of whom feels he 
could do it better than the orator who is trying it on 
them. It is like a doctor teaching other doctors the 
elementary principles of their trade. In fact the House 
of Commons demands, not rhetoric but business. It is 
anxious to get its teeth into solid proposals for the 
healing of the ills tormenting the nation. It is impatient 
that these proposals are so long delayed. 

The House is also getting tired of Mr. Oswald 
Mosley, who speaks on all and every occasion, and com- 
bines carefully prepared impromptu epigrams directed 
against the Tories with “sob stuff” difficult to accept 
with patience, and elaborate defences of the Government 
Front Bench on questions of Procedure, with which, as 
was shown on Friday last, he is imperfectly acquainted. 
He is supposed (probably unfairly) to survey that Front 
Bench with hungry eyes. But as all the legitimate sup- 
porters of that Bench are perforce gagged owing to the 
congestion of business, and can only find expression for 
pent-up oratory in pious ejaculation, they seem to resent 
this “ independent ’’ straying, with so frequent outbursts, 
into their own domain. 

For the rest, Mr. Amery made his usual efficient 
defence, as usual, far too long to be effective. He seems 
to have no power of condensation at all, and rambles 
on until the House has lost interest in the matter. 
Mr. Thomas, carefully avoiding some difficult points, 
made a brilliant concluding speech, full of fight and 
determination—the best he has made this session—and 
was more cheered by the Liberals than by his own 
followers. These followers are, indeed, in some dis- 

ntlement. They have become splendidly disciplined. 

ut they are disallowed speech. They see their election 
pledges one by one fading into a remote future. They 
see “deals’’ being arranged between the Government 
and Opposition Benches : deals which in the old days we 
ordinarily recognized as methods by which private 
members were to be “dished ’’ of their rights or some 


honest men done out of their own. The increase in 
armaments has been the greatest blow to their sup- 
porters in the country, and had to be repudiated by the 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party when he 
fought Westminster. 

The Liberals, indeed, present outwardly the more 
deplorable spectacle: fissuring into a large centre group, 
a small but persistent “right’’ which was waiting for 
the coming of “ Winston ’’ to form the “ Liberal wing ”’ 
of the Conservative Party, and a left which finds refuge 
in abstaining from difficult divisions. In actual practice, 
however, I find a far more triumphant spirit, so far as 
the House of Commons is concerned, than existed a few 
weeks ago. They are making “all the running’’ amid 
a Labour Party forbidden to orate and a Tory Party 
seemingly incapable of doing so. And the very absence 
of numerous Front Bench speeches—Mr. Asquith having 
been absent from illness, and Mr. Lloyd George having 
been absent—has given the “ back-benchers’’ a chance 
of “making good’’ usually denied. Thus Captain 
Berkeley, by sheer dogged determination, has converted 
himself into a really effective speaker with a wealth of 
technical knowledge. Mr. E. D. Simon, selecting with 
great skill the right moment to introduce a Bill for the 
holding-up of evictions, at the moment when the confu- 
sion of the Committee upstairs on Rent Restriction had 
obviously reached its climax in chaos, was able to make a 
most effective introduction of it under the ten-minutes 
rule. Mr. Trevelyan Thomson seems always present, 
and always with knowledge, and always pressing forward 
for reasonable Social Reform. Mr. Oliver made a most 
able maiden speech on the challenge to Free Trade and 
the Textile Committee of Lancashire by Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame’s fierce cataract of adljectives. The debate 
was killed by Mr. MacDonald’s statement about Lord 
Derby’s chairmanship, which was subsequently denied, 
and for which the Prime Minister frankly apologized as 
unintentional misrepresentation, and was cheered by the 
House for so doing. 

Two joyful episodes have given, to the unsophisti- 
cated, pleasure. The one was a speech of Mr. Frank 
Gray, most popular of “ Whips,’’ in which he first 
stirred up the Tories to fury by accusing them of taking 
the ‘‘ beer-coupon,’’ and then turned on the ‘“‘ Social- 
ists ’’ to drive them into articulate anger by blandly 
informing them that they were only a poor imitation of 
the Front Opposition Bench. Breaking into irrele- 
vances—no one knew the subject of the debate—he was 
called to order by the Speaker, and mournfully remarking 
that the whole House seemed against him, sat down amia 
general cheers. The other was the trouncing given by 
Sir John Simon to a Commander Burney for his cheerful 
announcement that the Liberals were deliberately voting 
for the ‘‘ murder of British sailors.”’ Even Mr. 
Buchanan’s courageous effort to save this chivalrous 
gentleman by the plea that if you called one man a 
murderer you must withdraw, but that if you called a 
hundred men murderers you were in order, failed to save 
him from a castigation for his ‘‘ impudence,’’ delivered 
with a kind of cold passion which swept away all excuse 
and all defence. 

A shadow lies over the House. It is in part caused 
by news of conflict in the constituencies. It is in part 
caused by present industrial unrest and threatening 
future unrest, undoubtedly stimulated by the immense 
hopes raised by the advent of ‘‘ Labour ”’ to power. In 
proportion to the magnitude of the promises made will 
be the anger and despair excited, if those promises are 
not fulfilled. 

M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LORD CECIL’S TREATY. 

Sin,—Will you be so good as to allow me a little 
space to make clearer my reasons for saying that the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance would injure the constructive func- 
tions of the League and would entail a very great further 
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loss of precious time? It is not generally realized what 
an immense amount of preliminary planning and what a 
segregation of States into allied groups would have to take 
place if those clamouring for “ Security” are to admit that 
they can substantially reduce their armaments. Their mili- 
tary experts argue that “the only form of assistance which 
is really effective at the beginning of a war is military, 
naval, or air assistance”; also, “if the assistance is to be 
‘immediate and effective,’ it must be given ‘in accordance 
with a prearranged plan’’’ ; and “if this prearranged plan, 
which will necessarily involve detailed provision, is to be car- 
ried out without delay . . . it is important that it should be 
made an integral part of the treaty.” They proceed to 
explain that it will be necessary to make a continental study 
of the potential offensive power of all possible aggressors, and 
add that to attain this object “a general treaty would have 
to be split up into a series of separate treaties, each of which 
would provide in the greatest detail against a certain hypo- 
thetical case of aggression. The treaty would thus retain 
no characteristics which could be called general, except the 
name.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that an immense amount of 
time, skill, and ingenuity, would have to be occupied in 
considering all the permutations and combinations of “ hypo- 
thetical cases of aggression” and in contriving the disposi- 
tion of forces required in each case; since the experts point 
out also that “the methods of attack and defence are con- 
stantly changing,” it is essential that there should be constant 
revision. And while one group is busily occupied in organ- 
izing its forces against the hypothetical aggressors, what will 
these hypothetical aggressors, for their part, be doing? 
Why, organizing their forces, too! And all this is to pre- 
cede any statement by any of the High Contracting Parties 
of the “reduction or limitation of armaments which they 
consider proportionate to the security furnished by the 
general treaty or by the defensive agreements complementary 
to the general treaty.” 

Even with all these provisos, these nervous military 
persons declare: ‘as the word ‘ guarantee’ implies the idea 
of real security, it would be preferable, in order to avoid 
misleading public opinion (i.e., giving a sense of security 
which is, after all, the one plausible reason for the whole 
plan), to refer to the treaty as one of ‘mutual assistance’ 
rather than of ‘ mutual guarantee.’” It seems, indeed, highly 
doubtful whether the treaty would ever get beyond the stage 
of the “continental study of the potential offensive power 
of all possible aggressors,” but the harm would then have 
been done: the League would have admitted that disarma- 
ment could be proceeded with only on the basis of a plan 
which had failed ; it would have encouraged and organized 
the extensive hostile grouping of forces within itself, and 
it would have absorbed an immense amount of the time and 
ingenuity of minds better turned to the organization of 
justice and peace.—Yours, &c., 

H M. Swanwick. 

International House. 

P.S.—Some of the italics used in the quotations are in the 
originals and some are my own. 


MR. H. A. L. FISHER AND MR. ZIMMERN. 


Sir,—In the course of his friendly review of my book, 
“The Commonweal,” in Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZ/UM 
for the 15th inst., Mr. Zimmern contends that a scheme 
“ otherwise highly desirable ” (i.e., the draft treaty of Mutual 
Assurance emanating from a committee of the League of 
Nations) should not be rejected on the ground that it raises 
“inconvenient domestic questions.” But is the Treaty of 
Mutual Assurance “otherwise highly desirable,” and can 
the dissolution of the British Empire be dismissed as ‘an 
inconvenient domestic question ” ? 

It was no part of my purpose to elaborate criticisms of 
the draft Treaty, which embodies so valuable a principle as 
the linking-up of guarantees and disarmament. As drafted, 
however, it presents many difficulties. One of these is that 
in certain eventualities Great Britain would be called upon 
to defend the eastern borders of Poland and Roumania. 
Whether such a commitment would be regarded as acceptable 
by any British Government is a question which is designedly 


not raised in my book, nor do I raise it here. I content 
myself with the assertion that if Great Britain is bound to 
go to war on behalf of Poland and the Dominions have no 
part or lot in this responsibility (the case under the Treaty), 
then a Russian invasion of Poland would imperil the con- 
tinuance of the greatest association of democratic and peaceful 
commonwealths in the world. If Mr. Zimmern has failed to 
seize the point, the Prime Minister has been more successful. 
In answer to a question which I addressed to him in the 
House of Commons he has given an undertaking to consult 
the Dominion Governments before replying to the League 
on the subject of the draft Treaty. Nothing is more improb- 
able than that as a result of these joint consultations assent 
will forthwith be given to the unamended text of this 
document. 

That Mr. Zimmern should also misunderstand my posi- 
tion on the language question is doubtless due to some excess 
of concision or lack of clarity on my part. Briefly, I hold 
that some languages are nobler, richer, more widely diffused 
than others. I believe also, though I cannot prove, that 
there is a great deal of superstition about “the language of 
origin.” I believe, for instance, that Mr. Zimmern, who is 
by origin German, can express himself perfectly in English ; 
that Renan, who was Breton, could express himself per- 
fectly in French, and that the Irish soul of Mr, Yeats is 
revealed to us whole and entire in its English vestment. 
At the same time I am a Liberal. I would never interfere 
by force with the self-imposed linguistic handicap of a 
nation or a race. This attitude is quite consistent with a 
hearty admiration for the wise and far-sighted policy which 
has required of every American citizen a working knowledge 
of the English language. If Mr. Zimmern can point to any 
recent changes in the curriculum of American schools cal- 
culated to weaken the position of English I should regard 
those changes as reactionary and deleterious—Yours, &., 


H. A. L. FisHer. 





A FRENCH CONSERVATIVE. 
By H A. L. FISHER. 


CONFESS to a weakness for an author’s odds and 
| ends. The stray studies, the occasional essays, the 
fugitive pieces and unfinished sketches, the frag- 
ments of correspondence or conversation, these things 
are apt to be more revealing than the monumental work 
which all men agree to praise. More revealing, and for 
their variety and occasional lapses into informality more 
diverting too. So when a historian of M. Hanotaux’s 
metal, learned without pedantry, eloquent without 
affectation, the master of a quick, nervous, elastic French, 
gathers his scattered fragments together and issues them 
in two stout volumes* to the public, we are entitled to 
expect an hour or two of excellent entertainment. 

That expectation will not be falsified. M. Hano- 
taux carries his very considerable weight of learning so 
easily, he discourses upon his rich miscellany of historical 
themes with such elegance and clarity of outline, and 
exhibits throughout so much elevation and consistency of 
view that even though some of these essays may be 
regarded as a little too long, and others (the study on 
the Supplement to Richelieu’s Memoirs, for instance) as 
decidedly too technical for the general reader, the broad 
impression is such as we might expect to derive from a 
series of intimate conversations with an agreeable, highly 
polished French Catholic for whom patriotism, nourished 
and enlightened by historical study, had become a second 
nature and almost a second religion. 

To Englishmen this is not the most familiar aspect of 
the French genius. The great French names on this side 
of the Channel are those of the giants of rationalism. 
For one Englishman who has dipped into Chateaubriand, 





*Gabriel Hanotaux: “Sur les Chemins de 1l’Histoire.” 


(Paris : 
E, Champion.) 
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there must be a hundred who have read something of 
Voltaire. For every English reader of Bazin there must 
be scores who have never willingly missed a new novel 
from the agile pen of Anatole France. But here is a 
Catholic, learned, acute, conservative, a historian who 
defends Bossuet against Renan, attends the ceremonial 
canonization of Joan of Arc at St. Peter’s, and ascribes 
the recent downfall of the three military empires in the 
Great War to the vengeance of God (surely a little tardy) 
for the crime of the Polish partitions in the eighteenth 
century. What such a man thinks and feels about his 
country’s problems may safely be assumed to reflect the 
higher thought and the more refined feeling of Catholic 
and Conservative France. 

‘he writer of these sketches was born at Beaurevoir 
in Picardy. A child of the eastern frontier, like Barres 
and Poincaré, he was nurtured in the traditions and 
spectacle of invasion. ‘I'he history of France surrounded 
his infancy, coming to him in terrifying legends of 
‘‘ Tmperials ’’ dating back to Louis X111., in warnings 
of Allied armies who would teach naughty boys to behave, 
and visibly embodied in many a limping veteran of the 
Napoleonic Wars. The grandmother who had actually 
watered the horses of the wild Cossacks, the old relation 
in the black cap who would recount his doings on the 
field of Waterloo, the long winter evenings during which 
the children clustered round the fire and listened to the 
epic cycle of the Great War, all these experiences created 
an impression never to be effaced. Then, when the boy 
was sixteen years of age, came the German invasion. 
He saw the army of Vimoy in retreat after Sedan, was 
present at the repulse of Faidherbe before Saint Quentin, 
was plunged in the physical horrors of a battlefield, and 
experienced the bitter degradation of defeat. When he 
first came to Paris in May, 1871, to begin his studies as 
a notary, the city was still smoking from the fires of 
the Commune and cumbered with dead. A stern intro- 
duetion to the tasks of manhood. 

Some years afterwards, passing the sumptuous palace 
of the Luxembourg, the young Picard observed a notice 
to the effect that the library of the Senate was open from 
two to five every afternoon. A movement of curiosity 
drew him inwards. There was a Librarian, solemn, cold, 
magnificent, with a single eye-glass, an immense table 
covered with green cloth, a ceiling by Delacroix, and 
windows giving on the formal splendours of the garden of 
Marie de Médicis. The young provincial, without know- 
ing it, had strayed into a treasure-house of the French 
Augustan age. 

‘* I want to know,’’ he began, ‘‘ what to think of 
Louis XIV.”’ 

The Librarian fixed the trembling student with his 
monocle, and directed him to the classics of the seven- 
teenth century. In point of fact, the director was none 
other than the poet Leconte de Lisle; the disciple lived 
to write the classical monograph on Richelieu and to 
become for a short but critical space the Foreign Minister 
of France. 

Many of the finest minds of the generation of 
Frenchmen who were brought up under the shadow of 
the great defeat plunged into history, seeking consola- 
tion in vanished grandeurs or remedies for the future 
by interrogating the experience of the past. Of these 
the greatest was Albert Sorel, the historian of Europe 
and the French Revolution, of whom we have in these 
pages a faithful and attractive portrait. As for Hano- 
taux, he set to work with the tenacity of his race upon the 
meterials for the reign of Louis XIII. The Foreign 
Office archives were opened to him, and in that vast 
world of manuscripts, hitherto unexplored, he discovered 


for himself the ancient splendour and greatness of 
France. 

By natural stages history led on to politics. Some 
unsigned papers, half historical, half political, com- 
municated to ‘‘ La République Frangaise,’’ attracted the 
notice of Gambetta, then at the summit of his glory, 
President of the Chamber, and uncrowned monarch of 
France. The great man sent for the self-appointed 
diplomatist, talked of the country’s need of young men, 
inspired him to, think of a public career, and later on, 
becoming President of the Council, brought him into the 
Foreign Office. 

Of the historian’s political activities it is sufficient 
here to say that his rule at the Quai d’Orsay coincided 
with a time when French and British relations were 
none too amicable. What, however, is not so generally 
seen is the continuing influence of the Provengal patriot 
and rationalist on the young Catholic who was thus first 
drawn into affairs. There is no matter for surprise here. 
Few, if any, French statesmen in the nineteenth century 
had so true and wide an outlook on the landscape of 
politics as Gambetta. To France, once defeated, he coun- 
selled moderation, self-control, patience. ‘‘ N’en parler 
jamais, y penser toujours,’’ was the watchword. His 
eagle eye saw in Alsace-Lorraine the deadly germ in the 
body of Bismarck’s work, in Serbia the Achilles’ heel 
which would bring the German Empire to the ground. 
It was plain to him that the reconstitution of Europe— 
and he could not doubt that Europe would be reconsti- 
tuted—must proceed on nationalist lines. But the 
moment had not come. Twenty years at least would be 
necessary before wrong could be redressed, and mean- 
while there was much to be accomplished by French 
diplomacy. A Franco-Russian alliance, an entente with 
Italy, a friendship with Roumania, entered into his 
large combinations. To him, as to all the French states- 
men of that age, the recovery of the Rhine frontier was 
the ultimate end, les limites naturelles, the Gaul of 
Cesar, the France of the Revolution. 

For Hanotaux, too, the problem of French security 
involves this as a primal condition, other conditions being 
a strong African army, a small and divided Germany, a 
cordon of allied Slavonic States. If some of these 
requirements seem to be repugnant to the philosopher 
of liberty, peace, or self-determination, the historian of 
Richelieu would reply that France comes first, and that 
an inviolate France is the most precious gift of God to 
man, “race au génie brillant, au cceeur généreux, 3 
laquelle nul n’a résisté au cours de |’Histoire, ennemie 
loyale, ami de ceux qui furent ses ennemis, apparentée 
avec toutes les familles humaines—humaine s’il en fut, 
créatrice du beau, passionnée pour la justice, soumise 
a la raison, vaillante, laborieuse et courageuse, cette race 
prend @ témoin ces deux mille ans d’histoire que dans 
la guerre ou dans la paix on la trouvera toujours pour 
les hautes causes.’’ All these beautiful things M. Hano- 
taux, at the end of his long, honourable, and studious 
career, still believes of his countrymen. His is the faith 
which removes mountains 





NEW USES FOR THE TELEPHONE. 


‘| YHERE is good reason for the belief that the 
organized application of scientific invention to 
the needs of mankind lags behind actual dis- 

covery. It is thought, too frequently, that once an 

invention appears all is done, and that mankind will 
put it to the best use immediately. The truth is that 

the scientific use of science in the workaday world is a 

neglected science. It is not everyone who can speak 
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on a telephone, and few there be who can use a type- 
writer with efficient economy of effort. The electric 
light is a blessing which is ill-used for the most part, and 
it is well known that in the use of motor-cars there is 
extraordinary waste. All this is illustrated by a new 
development in New York which is described in one 
of the American economic journals. In the Victorian 
epoch, if we are to trust the pantomime songs, when 
you wanted to know the time you asked a policeman. 
In the telephone age, which came afterwards, you 
rang up the operator. But for some strange reason this 
newer habit in certain American cities has become an 
intolerable burden. Among these cities is Toronto. 
Something must have happened to clocks and watches 
in Toronto, for we find the Telephone Company stating 
that to give the time to inquiring subscribers cost no 
less than £13,000 per annum, and that in future the 
inquiring subscriber must pay for the information. 
Accordingly a publicity crusade was begun in order to 
explain the Company’s position. 

Now this publicity campaign set the mind of a 
young man to work. If there is this anxiety on the 
part of the public to know the time, surely there must 
be an enormous untapped flood of anxiety to know 
other facts of life. So he established an inquiry bureau 
on everything, and chose New York for his field of 
operations. He gathered together a staff of experts, 
a railway man with an encyclopedic knowledge of train 
schedules, a library assistant, a journalist whose func- 
tion it was to gather personal news, an ex-sports editor, 
and others. With this body of workers and their richly 
variegated equipment he announced the establishment 
of the “ Phone Us Company.’’ For a reasonable fee 
the Company is prepared to answer any question which 
can be put to it—almost any question, that is to say, 
for there are some exceptions. ‘On questions such as 
tours, hotels, resorts, churches, weather, radio, and cur- 
rent events, we can as a rule give an immediate reply.’ 
Other questions require deliberation, apparently, such 
as the name of the American Consul at Gibraltar, the 
calling places of certain ships, the number of cement 
sacks used in 1923. Other questions are even more diffi- 
cult. A young mother rang up at: three in the morning 
to ask for advice as to her baby. She was given a sug- 
gestion as to emergency treatment, and the telephone 
number of the nearest doctor. If legal advice is sought, 
a statute (provided it is not too long) is read out. Horse- 
race results are given, but no prophecies are attempted. 

The point is that this young man’s scheme is now 
an established success. Night and day the questions 
pour in. Dinner-table discussions are solved; young 
gentlemen writing essays are helped; even journalists 
obtain what is called ‘‘ dope.’’ The slogan is ‘‘ We are 
never stumped.’’ In fact, the institution is a challenge 
to an inquiring age. The public is invited to measure 
its value in the terms of time saved. You want a 
hurried recipe for a cocktail, and at once you are told. 
You might spend hours of investigation (or imagination) 
and fail. You want to know all about Napoleon, and in 
forty seconds you are equipped. In fact, this institution 
makes all human knowledge realizable for a small annual 
subscription. There are frail human beings who regard 
it as a suitable machinery for foolish jesting, but they 
soon see the foolishness of trying to take so serious an 
application of science other than seriously. The success 
of the institution rather suggests that in the adaptation 
of science to the needs of man we have had only the 
vaguest. idea of what those needs can be—if they are 
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SCIENCE 


THE FUTURE OF HUMAN VISION. 


HE origin of the faculty of vision is hidden in the 
depths of geological antiquity. The creature 
which first developed a sense organ for 

receiving the rapid ether-waves of light cannot now be 
traced. Its last remains have been destroyed in the vast 
churnings and boilings of the earth’s crust which preceded 
the Cambrian epoch. The Cambrian rocks themselves 
are full of fossils, mostly of that cross between a king- 
crab and a wood-louse which we call a trilobite. And 
the trilobites were endowed with eyes of great com- 
plexity, consisting of thousands of lenses, which must 
have taken millions of years to develop from more 
rudimentary organs. 

We do know that green plants are sensitive to light, 
but their ‘‘ vision ’’ cannot in any case exceed the 
general impression of luminosity which we have in a 
thick fog. 

The animal world acquired vision in order the 
better to seek its prey, or to escape from its enemies, It 
was no doubt the latter purpose which was served 
by that lost ‘‘ third eye,’’ the pineal eye in the top of 
the head, the remains of which are conspicuous in the 
chameleon, and are faintly discernible even in man. 

The eye of man is a composite organ of a fourfold 
complexity. It has some 100 million separate receivers, 
some of which are adapted to vision in semi-darkness, 
while the rest are specialized to perceive the three 
primary colours in a good light. The former are the 
“rods ’’ of the retina, minute cylinders or piles of discs 
clothed in a purple pigment which becomes yellow and 
finally white under the action of light, and has to be 
renewed before vision can continue. The colour-sen- 
sitive elements or ‘‘ cones ’’ are chiefly concentrated in 
the ‘‘ yellow spot ’’ of the retina, which we instinctively 
use for clearest vision. 

It is only recently that the peculiarities of ‘‘ rod- 
vision ’’ have been fully elucidated. Astronomers have 
been practising ‘‘ averted vision ’’ for some time, and 
have found that a faint star is more clearly discerned 
when it is not gazed at directly, for in the latter case 
its image is received on the ‘‘ cones’’ covering the 
yellow spot, and these are often insufficiently sensitive. 
Ghosts, will-o’-the-wisps, fleeting visions in darkened 
rooms, and the so-called ‘‘ N-rays ’’’ are now all classed 
as phenomena of rod-vision. Had the sun lost most of 
its light, or had man become an exclusively night- 
hunting animal since his appearance on earth, his 
optical equipment would no doubt by this time show 
nothing but ‘‘ rods ’’ on his retina. 

Instead, man has evolved into a being with a quick 
and keen perception of colour and a fine distinction of 
detail at a comparatively short range. His constant 
occupation with close-range work tends to make him 
near-sighted, a modification which is an adaptation 
rather than a defect. 

The human eye is not a perfect instrument. As a 
telescope, a microscope, or a camera obscura, it has 
defects such as a good instrument maker would not 
tolerate, but as a combination of all three it is unsur- 
passed. In the course of its age-long evolution it has 
adapted itself to sunlight to an extent which we have 
only in recent years been able to appreciate. It is most 
sensitive to the greenish-yellow rays of sunlight,— 
which, qualitatively, is the same as daylight,—and its 
rod-vision is well adapted to starlight and. moonlight, 
though the latter is equivalent to the light of but a single 
candle ten feet away. 

Yet this wonderful human sense-organ is in many 
respects inferior to similar organs possessed by animals. 
We acknowledge this every time we talk of a man 
possessing the ‘‘ vision of a hawk.’’ It is the brain 
behind the eye, and more particularly the visual area of 
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the cerebral cortex at the back of the head, which 
confers upon man his superiority. It is when visions 


“Flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude * 


that the sense of sight becomes of paramount importance, 
The human eye, aided by the human brain, sees count- 
less details of beauty and utility where a less endowed 
organ perceives but a barren waste of meaningless light 
and shade. It has been said with some truth that “‘ the 
human brain is the work of the human hand ’’ in the 
sense that man’s freely moving hand maps out space- 
relations and brings about that co-ordination between 
sight and touch which builds up a microcosmic replica 
of the external world in which the brain may exercise 
its functions. 

The brain, thus educated, is enabled to widen the 
scope and range of its faithful organs of sense. From 
paleolithic times onwards, pictorial art has created 
symbolic representations of fleeting events destined to 
render the sight of them permanent and unforgettable. 
The microscope has enabled the observer to convert 
himself, whenever he chooses, into a homunculus several 
thousand times smaller than himself, and to live for a 
time in an appalling world of strange and swarming life. 
The telescope in its most advanced form collects as much 
of the light of a star into a single eye as falls upon the 
pupils of the whole population of Manchester. It brings 
the moon within the distance which separates Ireland 
from Wales, and enlarges it to an extent more than 
sufficient to make it fill the whole sky. 

These are the commonplaces of human achievement. 
More recent days have added greater and more wonderful 
resources. The kinematograph has done for time what 
the telescope did for space. Its latest development acts, 
indeed, like a time-microscope, which enables us to 
draw out rapid movements so as to examine them at 
leisure. And quite apart from these visible things, we 
have begun to attack things invisible and bring them 
within our range of vision. Roentgen rays, aided by 
fluorescent screens, reveal the secrets normally hidden 
behind human flesh and skin. The selenium cell and 
the optophone render visual effects accessible even to 
those who are deprived of the sense of sight. The 
bolometer, the thermopile, and the a plate 
open up entire realms of radiation whose very existence 
was unsuspected a couple of generations ago. 

Where will it all end? Whither are we tending? 
Are there any worlds left to conquer? 

The last question will probably raise a smile on the 
faces of the next generation. Look at our present 
limitations! A harmless fog disorganizes our shipping, 
our railway traffic, and our road transport. A friend 
passing round the nearest corner becomes invisible to 
us even with the most powerful telescope. A few fathoms 
of water deprive us of @ clear view of most submerged 
objects. The telephone brings our distant friend’s mouth 
to our ear, but not his face within the sight of our eye. 
The clear sky is strewn with invisible clouds; the air is 
variegated with streaks and pockets which no eye has 
seen, but which airmen can sometimes very unpleasantly 
feel. X-rays show us the shadow of a bone, but they do 
not allow us to inspect its surface. The microscope 
reveals swarms of minute organisms, but it does not 
show us the microbe of measles or of hydrophobia. 
Nobody has yet seen an atom, nor any but the largest 
molecules, although both entities are freely discussed and 
described by chemists and physicists. And with all our 
advances in photography, we cannot take a snapshot in 
moonlight. We cannot see in the dark. We cannot find 
our way in a thick fog. A snowstorm blots out the 
horizon, a cloud obscures the sun, daylight hides the 
stars, and the flimsiest veil suffices to conceal features 
we should love to behold. 

Are all these limitations but temporary obstructions, 
destined to dissolve before the more penetrating vision 
of the future? I, for one, believe that they are. Already 
an army of workers is engaged on the task of removing 
them. The intimate structure and configuration of 
atoms and molecules is being unravelled by the immortal 


work of Bragg and his disciples. We cannot yet see 
round a corner nor “‘ telephote ’’ our friends, but we 
can transmit pictures in a few minutes by wire and even 
by wireless. Concerts and speeches are being sent out 
broadcast on what are in reality but waves of invisible 
light, waves which it is the urgent business of science to 
render visible, directly or indirectly, to the human eye. 
That achievement, when it comes, will bring about a 
revolution in our modes of perception such as has not 
occurred since the Middle Ages. 

_ And what is there to hinder it? Light is an elec- 
trical phenomenon. Our mastery of the various forms 
and phenomena of electricity is extending every day. To 
transmit light along a wire is but a question of suitable 
transformation. To transmit it by wireless telegraphy 
or telephony is even less difficult in theory, though the 
process is beset by its own problems. Once we can do 
either, distance, darkness, fog, and other intervening 
obstacles will lose most of their power of limiting our 
vision, 

_ The man of the twenty-first century will be able to 
sit at home and turn the leaves of the universe with the 
ease with which he now cons the pages of a favourite book, 

_ I am not one of those foolish people who contrast 
civilization with something they call ‘‘ the simple life.’’ 
Civilization as the simplification of life, or rather, of life’s 
necessities. It is simpler to travel to Rome in a wagon- 
lit than to tramp it on foot. And when science lays all 
the world and its wonders at our feet we should rejoice 
in our ever-widening horizon, and use all ground gained 
as a basis for yet farther expansion. 


E, E. Fournier p’ ABE. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


HERE are comedies which scorch and cut to the 
bone; others that sparkle and tingle and send 
é the blood to the brain. Neither bone nor brain 
is unduly excited by Mr. Vachell’s new comedy 
“ Blinkers ’’ at the Savoy Theatre. If we must liken 
it to a beverage, tea shall be our example, and after all 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of tea. It pro- 
vides gaiety, contentment, and good humour, and so does 
“‘ Blinkers.’’ It is a novelist’s play, not a dramatist’s. 
It is a play, that is, in which character matters more 
than action, in which we need three or four seconds 
of quiet to appreciate the neatness and finish and mild 
subtlety of the phrasing before we turn the page. With- 
out good acting, of course, such a play would have been 
flimsy to the point of transparency. Bare patches did, 
indeed, occur. But the acting was admirable. The 
characters were filled out and suggested, often with 
very considerable skill, and even some traces of that 
imaginative understanding which grows so rarely on our 
stilted and stereotyped tradition. Mr. France, in par- 
ticular, was so completely the choleric old Colonel, Mr. 
Hodges so spontaneously the unworldly old genius, that 
it was possible to sink back in one’s seat and relish to 
the very last dregs this cup of mild, sweet tea. 





The appeal for the Hudson Memorial Fund has just 
been launched. Hudson might himself have preferred 
for his memorial a many-acred bird sanctuary in the 
country. But the great advantage of the present scheme 
is that it will acclimatize many thousands of people to 
the sanctuary idea, besides coupling with it Hudson’s 
growing fame as a great writer. Mr. Epstein’s decora- 
tive frieze of Rima, the half-human, half-natural sprite 
of ‘“‘ Green Mansions,”’ chiselled by his own hands out of 
Portland stone, is to run along the back of the present 
bird sanctuary, where a shrubby bank, much loved by 
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willow-wrens, curves from the Serpentine. The frieze 
will be flanked by a yew hedge on either side with a 
narrow strip of water in front, the birds’ bathing and 
drinking pool. The sanctuary behind is to be dedicated 
to Hudson, so that Hudson’s passion for birds and his 
work in literature will receive equal acknowledgment. 
We hope that Lord Grey will receive sufficient sub- 
scriptions to make this proposed scheme a reality. 


The German film, “ The Cabinet of Dr, Caligari,’’ 
ran for a week at the Marble Arch Pavilion, and it is 
to be hoped that we shall have another opportunity of 
seeing it in London. The producers found it necessary 
to compromise with what is thought to be the taste of 
the British public, and so almost to spoil a very remark- 
able film. In deference to the proprieties and to weak 
nerves, they cut the film down to little over half its 
original length, thereby creating undue confusion in a 
plot already difficult enough to follow. In the hope of 
rendering less startling the unorthodox effects of the 
Cubist scenery, they made many of the pictures far too 
dark. But ‘‘ The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari’’ remains 
one of the most interesting films yet produced. It 
is an attempt to get away from conventional true-to- 
life photography, and to introduce the spectators into a 
world of imagination. We begin to envisage the pos- 
sibility that one day the production of cinematograph 
films may become a legitimate form of decorative art. 
The plot is entirely psychological. being a description 
of the ghastly obsession which fills the mind of an 
inmate of a lunatic asylum. The acting throughout is 
extraordinarily good. 


A small exhibition of paintings and sculpture by 
“Contemporary British Artists’’ is being held at the 
Independent Gallery during the months of March and 
April. It contains some interesting work, chiefly from 
artists whose names are associated with the London 
Group, but on the whole the paintings are not quite 
on the level of their best achievements. Mr. Seabrooke 
shows a landscape of complicated geometrical design 
which seems to have got a little out of hand, partly, per- 
haps, because he is not quite at ease in the new manner 
of painting which he has adopted. Mrs. Bell’s “ Still 
Life ’’ is remarkable in its massiveness and power, but 
has less of that sensitive charm which one usually finds 
in her painting, and which is present in Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s “ Interior,’’ slight as it is. Mr. Rupert Lee’s 
“Nude ’”’ is very ably painted : he shows also three small 
pieces of sculpture which, though amusing, tend rather 
too much towards the art nowveau. Mr. Bernard 
Adeney and Mr. Keith Baynes both show very pleasing 
“ still lifes,’’ and Mr. Matthew Smith a fine “ Nude,”’ 
painted in a more restrained manner than he often 
employs. Mr. Dobson’s magnificent brass head of 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell, of which a cast is now in the Tate 
Gallery, is also to be seen. 


The Burrell Collection, which is at present on loan 
at the Tate Gallery, consists mainly of pictures by 
French and Dutch artists of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. There are several pictures by Degas, 
not, on the whole, at his best, except in the fine por- 
trait of M. Duranty. One of the most attractive things 
in the collection is Boudin’s “Plage a Trouville: 
l’Impératrice Eugénie et sa suite,’’ with its extraordi- 
nary suggestion of light and air; his other pictures here 
are not so successful, though most of them have a cer- 
tain quiet charm. Daumier is represented by drawings 


as well as paintings, among them the brilliant “ Avocat 
Triomphant ”’ ; there are several “ still lifes’? by Bonvin 
—one of them, “ Le Violon,’’ very fine—but the three 
Chardins are rather disappointing. Of Matthew and 
James Maris, who between them form a large section 
of the exhibition, it would be difficult to say which is 
the duller. There is also a group of paintings by the 
able but uninteresting animal-painter, Crawhall. 
Another exhibition worth visiting, and very pleasant 
in its air of quiet refinement, is being held at 
the Cotswold Galleries in Frith Street. It consists of 
early water-colours by Turner and other masters of the 
English School. 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, March 29.—“ Stop Flirting ”’ (revival) at the 
Strand Theatre. 

Sunday, March 30.—‘ King Lear,’’ Pheenix Society 
(and on Monday, March 31, at the Regent Theatre). 
Repertory Players in “The Puppet Show ”’ at the 
Aldwych Theatre. 

Monday, March 31.—‘“ Patience’? at the Princes 
Theatre. 

Angus Morrison, Pianoforte Recital, at 8.15 at 
Wigmore Hall. ' 

Tuesday, April 1.—‘ Collusion,’ by Harold Terry, at 
Ambassadors Theatre. 

Wednesday, April 2.—Dora Stevens, Vocal Recital, at 
8.15 at Wigmore Hall. 

Omicron. 





POETRY 


OBSERVATIONS IN HYDE PARK. 


Juty proceeds. In ante-prandial strollings 

I note the Season’s climax. Cabbage-green, 
Lush from humidity of cloud-cajolings, 
Predominates the vegetative scene. 

Soaked, too, with blandishments of golden glare 
(For, after all, the sun’s a millionaire 
Supremacied from super-tax), Hyde Park 
Inhales its sunset swarms of biped forms 
Prosperously promenading toward the dark. 


But who are these that round the central road 
Patrol superb in yellow-wheeled barouches? 
What social magic keeps each carriage-load 
Exempt from Lenin’s Communistic douches ? 
Observe the intrepid bonnets, how they flout 
(From all that constitutes “correct ’’ turn-out) 
Darwin (who dared suggest arboreal monkey 
As ancestor of all, from Queen to flunkey). 


Meanwhile the scarlet band begins to render 

A Mendelssohn Selection ; and the throng 

Of vesperal perisaunterers, touched by tender 

Drum-bourdoned brass, discards stop-press for song. 

The crested carriage halts; gem-dangled ears 

Hearken in pensive frumpdom to the chords 

That thrilled flounced-muslin maidenhood to tears; 

The horses snort ; she sighs for vanished lords. . . . 
* * * 


Down Rotten Row the riders canter slow, 
Keeping the old equestrian game alive. 

Along warm asphalt paths foot-farers flow, 
Pausing to watch pink pelargoniums thrive. 
Pink pelargoniums thrive. Demure Democracy 
Respects that comnionwealth of sward-set bloom ; 
And no one signals the cockaded groom 

To pluck bouquets for obsolete Aristocracy. 


Erm Ure. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


A REAL HISTORIAN. , 


HE other day I was lamenting the fact that I 
seemed to have been born in one of the leanest 
periods in so far as the writing of history is 

concerned. A large number of admirable historical 
works are, no doubt, produced every year, the results 
of conscientious research and real learning; but it is 
impossible to think of anyone to-day producing books 
in the English language who can claim the rank of 
either a first-class writer or a first-class historian. Such 
was my lament; and then someone present said to me: 
“Have you read Simpson’s two books on Louis Napo- 
leon’?’’ T had to confess that I had never read Mr. 
Simpson. There followed from my interrogator so 
passionate a eulogy as to leave me sceptical, but con- 
vinced that T must read Mr. Simpson. So I procured 
his books and was rewarded by discovering in them a 


real historian and an extremely good writer. 
* ” * 


T do not think TI shall be doing Mr. Simpson an 
injustice if I say that his work is comparatively 
unknown. His first book was published in 1909 by 
Mr. John Murray, under the title “ The Rise of Louis 
Napoleon ’’; his second, “Louis Napoleon and the 
Recovery of France, 1848-1856,’’ was published by 
Messsrs. Longmans early in 1923. After reading them 
and seeing their obvious merits, I asked myself what 
the critics could have been doing to allow such merits 
to remain in obscurity, and curiosity ied me to turn 
up some of the reviews of Mr. Simpson's last boox. The 
result was that I was made to blush for the art and 
profession of journalistic reviewing. In THe Natron anp 
Tue Aruenzum Mr. J. L. Hammond wrote a signed 
article, and, as might have been expected, did justice 
to the book’s importance. But the review in the 
“Times Literary Supplement ’’ was simply a travesty of 
criticism. It seems to have been designed to give the 
reader the impression that Mr. Simpson’s book was one 
of those perversely learned works, associated with Ger- 
man scholarship, in which the dulness of the text is 
only exceeded by its overweight of footnotes. No 
doubt, everyone sees everything, including the inside of 
a book, differently from everyone else; but to me the 
‘Times’? reviewer seems absolutely book-blind. Mr. 
Simpson’s book is, to my eyes, almost the exact opposite 
of the book which the reviewer describes in his review. 
It is true that) Mr. Simpson knows his subject and 
period, but he does not obtrude his learning as much as 
Gibbon, Mommsen, or Sorel; you have only to open 
the book to see that it is not overloaded with footnotes ; 
and you have only to read it, in my opinion, to see that 
Mr. Simpson is not only a real historian, but a very 
original, lively, «nd witty writer. 

* * * 

Mr. Simpson’s books form a work not only of great 
charm, but of first-class importance. He has conceived 
it on a grand scale, for he has begun to paint a picture 
of Louis Napoleon and his time on a gigantic canvas. 
His first volume deals with the first forty years of Louis 
Napoleon’s life, which were spent by him either in exile 
or in prison ; the whole of the second volume is devoted 
to the eight years, 1848-1856, a period which began 
with Louis’s election to the Presidency, and ended with 
the close of the Crimean War. To complete his task. 
Mr. Simpson must have two, if not three, volumes ahead 
of him, and T look forward to them with the greatest 
eagerness of expectation. But the critic, dealing with a 
historical work of such magnit: le and importance, of 
which barely a half has been. »smpleted, must use his 
critical instruments with reserve and some hesitation, 


especially when the writer is not merely a chronicler but 
an artist. The critic is confronted with an immense 
canvas only half filled; he may be able to gauge the 
artist’s calibre and to analyze his style and method, but 
he cannot be certain what the whole form and design 
of the work will be when it is completed. If, then, I 
criticize Mr. Simpson, it must be with the reservation 
that his further volumes may modify or change my 
opinions. 
* “* « 

So far, Mr. Simpson has succeeded in making a very 
vivid and living picture of Louis Napoleon’s character 
emerge from his two volumes. His method of por- 
traiture is quiet, subtle, cynical, and witty. Typical of 
his attitude and style is the following comment on 
Napoleon’s capacity for provoking ridicule when he was 
a pretender in exile :— 

“Indeed, one of the elements of his success as a 
pretender was the fact that he was not afraid of making 
himself ridiculous—possibly because he was not always 
conscious of doing so. A sense of humour is almost as 
effective a deterrent as a sense of honour; and for a 


political pretender it may even be the more awkward 
of the two.”’ 


The psychological analysis of Napoleon’s strange—and 
to me very unsympathetic—character is fascinating. 
But Mr. Simpson is not a mere psychological biographer. 
He makes us see Louis as a man, and he makes us 
follow the romance of his career with what the jackets 
of popular novels like to call ‘‘ breathless interest.’’ ‘As 
‘is account of the landing at Boulogne and of the escape 
from the prison at Ham shows, he is, like nearly all 
really good historians, a master of plain narrative. 
There is no reader, however ‘“‘ ordinary,’’ who should 
not be able to enjoy both these volumes as the story of 
most disastrous chances and moving accidents, of a 
romantic life lived out among great events. But 
Mr. Simpson possesses the rare distinction of uniting the 
quality of being readable with that of being scientifically 
serious. His books are based upon the detailed study of 
unpublished documents; the historical evidence is dis- 
cussed with great subtlety and fulness, though never 
with dulness ; the life and character of Louis are made 
to emerge from the background of the great events of 
European history. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Simpson’s work throws new light upon the life of 
Louis Napoleon and the events in which ‘he played so 
important a part. It is at once the most readable and 
the most authoritative book upon the subject with which 
it deals. 
. « * 

The last few sentences lead me to make one reflec- 
tion which may, I admit, have to be modified when 
Mr. Simpson’s work is completed. The art of the his- 
torian is essentially different from that of the bio- 
grapher, and I believe that the popularity of biography 
(the fascination of which T am the first to admit) has 
had a good deal to do with the decline in the art of 
writing history. The true historian is concerned 
primarily not with individuals, but with the human 
ant-heap; he writes history against a background of 
biography. I have called Mr. Simpson a real historian 
because certainly he is not simply a biographer; he is 
conscious of the ant-heap, and he looks at events from the 
historical rather than the biographical angle. And yet, 
if he were judged strictly by his first two volumes, he 
would hardly come under my definition of the historian. 
It would perhaps be truer to say that he writes bio- 
graphy against a background of history than that he 
Writes history against a background of biography. 

Lzonarp Wootr. 
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REVIEWS 


A FRENCHMAN LOOKS AT THE SHORT-LIVERS. 

An Ambassador's Memoirs. By Maurice PALEOLOGUE 

Translated by F. A. Hout, O.B.E. Vol. II. (Hutchinson, 

18s.) 
M. PALEKOLOGUE, ambassador at Petrograd during the war, is 
neither a satirist, nor a poet, nor a philosopher. But he is 
intelligent and cultivated, as only a Frenchman can be; he 
has no prejudices, except for France, which to him, as to 
all his countrymen, is the only civilization that counts; he 
surveys the world, and especially Russia, with a cold 
impartial eye ; and the result is that, like Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in “Methuselah,” he gives, though he does not intend it, 
a pitiless exposure of those lamentable “ short-livers ” called 
men. For example, the Tsar is opening the Duma. There 
is a religious service during which “ among the reactionaries, 
the champions of absolute autocracy, glances of fury or con- 
sternation were exchanged, as if the Emperor, the Elect of 
God and the Lord’s anointed, was about to commit sacrilege. 
But on the faces of the parties of the Left was an expression 
of radiant and quivering ecstasy.” The Tsar made a speech 
on patriotism and unity during which he was “ quite painful 
to watch. His voice could hardly stumble through his throat. 
He stopped or stumbled over every word. His left hand 
shook violently ; his right nervously clutched his belt.” Is 
it mere fancy that calls up in the mind Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s old gentleman, trembling before the Oracle in the 
Ireland of 3122 a.p.? Or again, Viviani is speaking at the 
banquet in Petrograd: “No separate peace! A common 
cause! That is the pact of honour which binds us. We will 
go together to the bitter end, until that day dawns when 
Right shall be avenged. . . . We owe it to our dead, or they 
will have died in vain.” 

The Tsar is as innocent and genuine as the old gentleman 
himself. But he lives in a vain shadow; so does his. 


court ; so do his Ministers ; so do the masses who are perish- & 


ing in vain. ‘It’s perfectly deplorable,’’ says Sazonov of his 
sovereigns. ‘‘They’ve gradually created a void about them- 
selves. No one goes near them now.’”’ The Tsarina, a mere 
creature of Rasputin, her charlatan-saint, urges the Tsar 
to assert his autocracy: “You must remember now more 
than ever before that you are an autocrat by divine consecra- 
tion, God would never forgive you for failing in the duties 
he has entrusted to you on earth.” The Tsar accordingly 
assumes command of the armies. ‘“ Before reaching that con- 
clusion he had given much thought and prayer to the matter. 
At last, after hearing mass a day or two ago, he said to us: 
‘Perhaps a scapegoat is needed to sve Russia. I mean to 
be the victim. May the will of God be done.’” ‘These 
words of the Emperor,’ comments Mr. Bernard Shaw— 
M. Paléologue I mean—‘ made me shiver all down my 
spine.” But later, the Tsar is proudly announcing: “I’m 
up to my neck in tenacity. I shall never get out of it until 
our complete victory.” And the Tsarina is equally elated : 
“Now that you have taken the course ordained by Divine 
Providence, I have no more doubts about our victory, not only 
over our external enemies, but those at home as well; you 
are saving your country as well as your throne.” How was 
this “‘ saving of the country” operated? In the usual way, 
by the massacre of millions of the common people. Glimpses 
of that dim mass come before us, from time to time, in 
M. Paléologue’s cinema-show. Thus: “ During the last fort- 
night the Russian Courland army has been conducting a 
stubborn offensive with some success. . . . The operation is 
of secondary importance only, but it compels the German 
General Staff to employ a large number of troops in the 
fighting, in extremely cold weather.”’ “North-east of 
Czernovitz, on the Bessarabian front, the Russians have 
started a new and stubborn offensive which has enabled them 
to carry an entire sector of the Austrian lines. This result 
has cost them very dear: 70,000 men killed or wounded, and 
5,000 prisoners.” And our showman adds _pensively, 
“Unhappily, public opinion now takes more notice of losses 
than successes.” Again: “Just think! In several infantry 
regiments which have taken part in the recent battles, at 
least one-third of the men had no rifles. These poor devils 
had to wait patiently, under a shower of shrapnel, until their 
comrades fell before their eyes and they could pick up their 
arms.” 


These episodes, so lightly touched upon, were having 
their effects. Said an old-style Russian, ‘‘ When the moujik, 
who looks so gentle and kind, breaks loose, he becomes a 
savage.” To him “the dream of Constantinople, which has 
never taken definite shape, is becoming increasingly vague, 
remote, and unreal.” An awkward fact! For when the 
Russian intellectuals said “ Liberty,’’ they meant Constanti- 
nople, just as the French meant Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Rhine, and the British meant supremacy at sea. In the West 
the mass of the people were deceived to the bitter end. In 
Russia they broke away and ended the holocaust. But they 
would hardly have done so were it not that there was in 
Russia a small class of men, not noticed by M. Paléologue, 
nor by the Russian novelists on whom he so much relies. 
These were the people who had faced the scaffold and Siberia 
for their ideal; the people of will as tense as steel, in the 
midst of that flowing ocean which is the soul of Russia. These 
men took charge, and made the revolution. And when the 
dust has cleared away, and we begin to see again, that, 
perhaps, will be recognized as the only solid and beneficent 
fact which has emerged from the futile horror of the war. 


G. Lowes Dickinson. 


A GREAT GUIDE-BOOK. 


Southern Baroque Art. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL.’ Grant 
Richards. £1.) 


THERE is nothing bad about this book, save the title, which 
gives but a feeble indication of the pleasures to be found 
between the covers. “Southern Baroque Art” is by no 
means a lifeless itinerary among the artistic eccentricities 
of Southern Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. On the contrary, it is a passionate book which 
might well be entitled—to adapt the words of M. Anatole 
France—“ les aventures de ]’Ame & travers le baroque.” Mr. 
Sitwell rebuts in his preface the charge of caring excessively 
for the period he has chosen, which commended itself to 
him (so he asserts) merely because it had not been already 
overwritten. But no one who has read this highly subjective 
treatise, who has been blinded with the author by the sun 
of Naples, sweated clammily with him in the jungles of 
India, been frozen with him in the corridors of the Escurial, 
or traversed with an overburdened soul the terraces of 
Mexico, will believe for ar instant that the period and the 
author are not linked together by a singularly subtle tie. 
It is in a way not an easy book to read. The author has 
chosen for himself a style so allusive and impressionist that 
it is often difficult to know whether he is talking about a 
town or picture; or merely spinning visual or spiritual 
images out of his own inner consciousness. Several of the 
individual sentences are even extremely difficult to construe. 
But as the book continues, these slightly teasing idiosyn- 
crasies become unnoticeable beside the splendid unity of the 
design. The chapter called ‘‘The King and the Night- 
ingale,” describing the arrival of the great Italian castrato 
Farinelli to soothe by his divine melodies the abysmal 
melancholies of Philip V. in his palace at Aranjuez, is cer- 
tainly one of the finest pieces of sustained writing that 
modern prose has produced. The style is too closely knit 
to make quotation easy. But perhaps some flavour of the 
author’s peculiar manner may be suggested by a passage 
from the chapter headed ‘Les Indes Galantes,” of which 
El Greco is in a way the hero :— ? 


“‘The extravagant headdresses of the Sultan’s followers 
gave additional weight to any theory that might attempt 
to explain their disputed origin. Those of his train who wore 
the huge, white cylindrical turbans seemed like a race of 
aquiline birds, half hatched out of the enormous white eggs 
in which they had arrived. The more important of this 
train, whose hats were decorated with magnificent plumes. 
were full-fledged members of the tribe of birds. The Turkish 
camp was a terrifying sight for their enemies to look down 
upon from the overhanging hills, because the peculiar form 
and colour of the tents and the huge headdresses of the 

reater part of the Turkish Army looked like the arrival of a 
erocious troop of eagles or vultures, who had built their nest 
and laid their eggs in the plain below. Meanwhile the Sun, 
in his natural réle of a parent, would be doing his best to 
hatch these peculiar monsters out of their matrix.’’ 

‘“*The famous kettledrums of the janissaries sounded in 
the early morning, when it was still too dark to determine 
the origin or direction,,of these hysterical rattlings and 
thuddings. It was like he persistent nocturnal noises that 
some birds and insects k@p up, tapping with their beaks on 
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the trunks of trees or rattling their wing-cases and the 
armoured joints of their legs. The kettledrums were calcu- 
lated to kindle the ferocity of the janissaries, as the maddening 
intoxication would affect one if dosed strongly with it before 
properly awake. No Polish or rr. knight could stand 

ainst them for the first two hundred years; and, vulture- 
like, these hordes would pick clean the bones of a conquered 
country, destroying everything of value, and taking back with 
them any portable plunder and all the suitable women and 
children—the girls for the harem and the young boys to 
train ag suitable members of their corps.” 


Is it fanciful to detect in such a passage as this, underneath 
the clang of Mr. Sitwell’s vocabulary and metaphor, the 
stately melody of Gibbon? The baroque and the rococo 
reached their greatest spiritual expression in display for 
its own sake, in enormous palaces and gigantic formal gar- 
dens, huge, highly coloured evening parties amid millions 
of flickering flambeaux. But while Mr. Sitwell can describe, 
almost in the language of music, such an entertainment as 
the “Serenade of Caserta,” he never fails to reiterate his 
hatred of slave-labour and his pity for the poor and 
oppressed. Thus his book is tinctured with a spice of 
humanity that is all too rare in itineraries. 

He has written more than a treatise round the baroque. 
“Southern Baroque Art’’ has also great value as a guide- 
book. While the author may be most happy within himself 
when speculating on what would have happened had El 
Greco decorated the Escurial, this does not prevent his 
leading us intelligently up to the best buildings of Chiru- 
guerra or telling us where we shall find the most diverting 
Luca Giordanos. Mr. Sitwell has, what is rare in writers 
of itineraries, a strong historical sense, as his excellent 
biographical index would be sufficient to prove. But though 
the chief feature of the book may be its store of little-known 
history and its artistic unity, travellers in Southern Italy 
and Spain will find their daily pilgrimages enriched by taking 
**Southern Baroque Art” with them in their bag. 


Francis Breeett. 


TWO WORLDS. 


Inigo Sandys. By E.B.C. Jones. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Brocken. By WALTER DE LA Marg. Illustrated by 
ARIAN ELLIs. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


“Inigo Sanpys” is a remarkably good novel. Only the last 
page perhaps leaves one a little doubtful. At any rate, one 
is not prepared for it. Inigo is so normal, so sane, so 
healthy and well-balanced both in mind and body, that it 
is difficult to see him accepting suicide as a solution to the 
problem of life. Moreover, would not the catastrophe, if 
there ever was a danger of it, have happened sooner—after 
the failure of his marriage with Jocelyn? His love for 
Jocelyn, being mixed so much more deeply into his senses 
than his love for Henrietta, was on this very account more 
likely, when she failed him, to lead to violent tragedy, to a 
mood of blind despair. Or is it that his refusal to live is not 
primarily connected with his own personal unhappiness, but 
with his view of the general “flaw in the terrestrial scheme,” 
for he has already had precisely the experience best calcu- 
lated to teach him that sorrow is as impermanent as joy? 
He is past the age when the first woe seems eternal, and he 
has not yet reached the age of apathy and disillusionment. 
At all events, he is a very real figure, and unusually 
attractive. 

He is a youth when the story begins, and he is a youth 
when death ends it, though he has had time to get married, 
time to learn that “ love without contact of minds is a bitter, 
desolate, destroying thing,” time to learn, too, that “ love 
can be fortunate,” time to regain his freedom. And in spite 
of all he has passed through, the freshness of his youth 
remains unspoiled: it is as if there were within his soul 
a well of natural sweetness and simplicity and modesty which 
nothing could defile. He is not particularly gifted, he has 
no specific talent, but his whole reaction to life is marked 
by a fineness and beauty. It is in this that the chief dis- 
tinction of the novel lies—in this conception and drawing 
of a character whose charm is so unaffected and unanalyzable. 

The whole thing is well done, but the Cambridge scenes 
are particularly happy. Here the story is presented almost 
entirely by suggestion, with hardly an emphasis, only a flick 
of colour here and there—a word, a picture—just what is 


sufficient and no more than what is sufficient to set us in 
possession of the strange little drama that preludes so oddly 
the larger drama of the world outside. 

It would be difficult to imagine a book less like “ Inigo 
Sandys” than “ Henry Brocken.” Most people, I suppose, 
have read this queerest of adventure stories, in which all 
the characters are ghosts and dreams, and the drifting, chang- 
ing landscape is at once familiar and strange, being made up 
half of the visions of dead poets, and half of the vision of 
that vision. Henry Brocken is a bookworm who rides out 
one morning to find himself in a world where his books have 
come alive. Lucy Gray, Jane Eyre, Anthea, Annabel Lee, 
Criseyde—he meets them all, one by one. And in proportion 
to his affection for them do they seem to come alive, for the 
encounter with Herrick’s Julia and her sisters is faint indeed 
in comparison with the vivid, haunting picture of Annabel 
Lee. The plan is a delightful one; its achievement difficult. 
But the difficulty is not so much in the writing of this or 
that chapter as in carrying the scheme through an entire 
book, in avoiding monotony, in supplying a sufficient element 
of “story.” In ‘Henry Brocken’’ (which nevertheless 
Mr. de la Mare was wise to leave as it stood) these difficulties 
have not invariably been surmounted. It was the author’s 
first romance, and I confess it has always seemed to me to 
be less successful than the short stories of the same period, 
when he produced at least three masterpieces, ‘“ The Riddle,” 
“The Almond Tree,” and “An Ideal Craftsman.” None 
the less, ‘‘ Henry Brocken ” has a delicate charm of its own, 
and certainly nobody but Mr. de la Mare could have written 
it; it is as obviously his as “The Listeners” or ‘The 
Midget.” There are pages and chapters in it (particularly 
the Gulliver chapters, which are a kind of short story) of 
great beauty ; there are pictures in it that might have come 
straight from Mr. Nahum’s book at Thrae. And about the 
whole narrative there clings a fragrance of old tales and 
poems—the bookishness of Henry Brocken himself. 


Forrest Rerp. 


SOME CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Holy Spirit and the Church. By Bishop GorE. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 

Foundations of Faith. —I. Theological. 
ORCHARD, (Allen & Unwin. 5s,) 


Turis, the last and most outstanding of Bishop Gore’s 
‘“‘ Reconstruction of Belief” series, deals with the Holy Spirit 
and the Church. The former volumes, “ Belief in God” and 
“ Belief in Christ,” led up to it; and, in view of certain 
recent developments of what is known as Anglo-Catholicism, 
it is an important book. For the distinction between the 
religious and the secular is abstract. If, whether on its 
own merits, or owing to the indifference of public opinion 
to what it regards as a quarrel of the sacristy, this new 
phase of Anglicanism becomes a force in English religion, 
it is not only the Established Church which will be affected ; 
a novel and disturbing element will have been introduced 
into our national life. 

Bishop Gore is its most distinguished representative. 
Nor could it desire a better. He is a scholar and a man of 
affairs ; his temper is that of a ruler ; the velvet glove imper- 
fectly conceals the iron hand. Time was when he had more 
than a bowing acquaintance with Liberalism ; “ Lux Mundi” 
was a milestone: the Tractarian orthodoxy of its generation 
regarded it with dismay. But its editor has learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing ; He is now where he was in 1889. To 
say this is to say that, though he has not retracted, he has 


receded. The tail stands to-day where the head stood yester- | 


day. But there is still a head and still a tail. Such changes 
are seldom conscious; he repudiates the charge of “ reason- 
ing in chains.” “ Half the attendants at our churches to-day 
are enfeebled in their spiritual life” (he tells us) ‘‘ because 
they entertain a suspicion that what they hear from the 
pulpit is not true, and will not bear sifting.’’ The sentence 
might have been taken from the ‘‘ Modern Churchman.” He 
speaks of the “amazing” Encyclical of Leo XIII. Provi- 
dentissimus Deus; we might be reading M. Loisy: on the 
duty of free thinking ; we might be listening to Dean Inge, But 
only the hands are Esau’s. The freedom of thought conceded 
is nominal; and it is refused to those who are most likely 


By Dr. W. E. 
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By sppointment to H.M. The King of Spain. 


SUBTLETY. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 










T is symptomatic of the twentieth century that all modern artists are 
mercantile, and that a few modern merchants are artistic. 


The production of men’s clothes is an art; an art dependent upon 
the finer subtleties to suggest individuality and style. The scope of design 
is limited; the modern man does not permit himself the endless variety 
of costume which the modern woman demands; despite this artistic and 
economic limitation, the difference between a suit cut by an exclusive 
West End tailor and one made outside the sacred precincts is just as 
colossal as the difference between a Poiret gown and a Peckham 
perpetration. 































There is no false modesty in the blunt statement that the House of 
Pope and Bradley has led the fashions in the West End for the last decade, 
and there is an immemsity of difference between originating a fashion and 
merely following it in herd-like subservience. 


The House is controlled by Artistry, but the strange part is that the 
prices charged are more moderate than many other less eminent West End 
tailors. There is, of course, a fly in the ointment somewhere. The dis- 
turbing “fly” is that Pope and Bradley require cash immediately their 
productions are completed, and not in the dim and distant future when the 
clothes are worn out—if, indeed, ever they are. 


Here is the commercial argument. Pope and Bradley is not a company, 
it is owned by an individual. If the House gave credit it would require 
a minimum capital of £250,000—work out the interest at, say 8 per cent. 
Incidentally, the individual can scrape along on a little less than this 
£20,000 a year, representing the interest alone, and that is why the most 
famous and successful tailoring house in Europe can supply its productions 
at about 25 per cent. less than any other of the exclusive firms. 


If the owner of this business could afford it he would make clothes 
for all his customers without any profit whatever, not only from philan- 
thropic motives, but also to express his vicious opinion of the iniquitous 
Income Tax. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. Dress 
Suits from £16 16s. Riding Breeches from £4 14s. 6d. Overcoats from £7 7s. 
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The Children of Germany reflect 


the result of war, blockade and currency collapse. 
The need is greatest amongst those of from two to six years. 


Two British dogtors recently investigating in Germany report : 


“Some children in the worst districts are going blind with 
keratomalacia, a disease almost unknown in England, caused by 
extreme deficiency of fats. The occurrence of this disease may be 
taken as an index of serious need. 





“In the district of Breslau, a mining area, cases of hunger-oedema— 
swelling due to acute starvation—are reported. 


“‘Rickets and tuberculosis show marked increase.” 


oe THEY ALL NEED 
Milk, Cod Liver Oil, Fat, Soap and Clothing 


Please send donations to :— 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY. 
Hon. Secretary: HILDA CLARK, M.B., B.S. Hon.@reasurer: HAROLD MORLAND,M.A,., F.C.A. 
Room 2, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Bankers: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
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to use it.—‘‘Of course, a minister of the Christian religion 
who, by thinking freely, is led outside the central tradition 
of the faith he was ordained to maintain, must cease to hold 
office as a minister of the Church.” What precisely is meant 
by “the central tradition of the faith he was ordained to 
maintain”? What phrase could be looser or more equi- 
vocal? Every sect has used it against its theological 
opponents: Jesuit against Jansenist; Pius IX. against 
Liberal Catholicism; Pius X. against Modernism; the 
Roman Index against the orthodoxy of Saint Sulpice—in the 
Brassac case—to-day. Who is to determine its meaning? 
to say in any given case whether it applies ? 

Catholicism is a living institution ; and it has been long 
enough in the world to justify us in dealing with it as a 
fact. Whatever else it is, it is not Anglo-Catholicism : here 
the too outspoken divines who lately denounced the Prayer 
Book to the National Assembly as “containing heresy,” 
urging that the Roman Mass in Latin is the only canonical 
liturgy in the Church of England, have a case. Amazing 
as their position is, it is, in a perverse sense, consistent ; 
the premisses from which they start work out in this way. 
You cannot cut and carve a historical belief or rite to your 
liking without destroying its identity. From the Catholic 
point of view, using the word Catholic in its European 
sense, the Prayer Book does “contain heresy,” and however 
much medivalism is dovetailed into it, the Anglican Com- 
munion Service is not the Catholic Mass. 

The last chapter, on “ Present-day Applications,’ con- 
tains the gist of the book. The signs of the times, it is 
urged, are adverse to anything like a mass-recovery of faith ; 
it is therefore at the reconstruction of belief in individuals 
that these volumes are aimed. The idea of a National 
Church is scouted. 

‘“«* Established Christianity,’ whether in the civilized 
Roman Empire, or in half-barbarous tribes, or in modern 
nations—the sort of Christianity which claims to embrace 
the whole society, which it costs men nothing to profess, 
and into which children are practically baptized as a matter 
of course—appears to be as audacious a departure from the 
method of Christ as can well be conceived.” This thesis is 
pressed home with an abundance of illustration, social and 
economic as well as doctrinal ; and in the course of the dis- 
cussion not a few acute remarks are made. But is not the 
Bishop, like Jonah, in too great a hurry to destroy “ Nineveh, 
that great city”? The religion of Christ is not for a spiritual 
élite—this was the heresy of the Pharisees; it is for man- 
kind. 

He would “delight to acknowledge the primacy of the 
Bishop of Rome among the Churches of Christendom” ; he 
is “‘certain that English Free Churchmen, and Scottish 
Presbyterians, and those of other lands who symbolize with 
them, have broken cortain fundamental principles and laws 
of the Catholic Church.” Well, this is assuredly not the 
teaching of the Church of England ; and it need not surprise 
us to find that the writer accepts the Prayer Book ‘“‘ provi- 
sionally” only ; demands its Revision in a Catholic sense ; 
and is of opinion that the Articles “ought to cease to be 
regarded as in any sense a theological standard.” In the 
face of such admissions we might hope that we had heard the 
last of the statement that the contemplated revision has no 
bearing on doctrine. It is certain that we have not heard the 
last of it; and it is probable that though nine-tenths of the 
nation is opposed to it, this Revision will be carried through 
the National Assembly, and become law. 

Dr. Orchard’s suggestive essays on the Foundations of 
Faith are the first of a series of four volumes in which he 
proposes to cover the whole ground of theoretical and prac- 
tical religion. They are not quite in the writer’s usual style. 
The didactic note is prominent; and it is difficult to 
imagine them preached to a genéral congregation, though this 
is no doubt a condition of their value on their own ground. 
The programme is a large one; and the present volume 
dwells mainly on the philosophical prolegomena to religion— 
God; Creation; Evil; Miracle, and such notions as these. 
It may be said of the writer as of Zadig: “il en savait ce 
qu’on en a su dans tous les Ages.” We will not continue 
with Voltaire—“ c’est-a-dire fort peu de chose.” But in 
religion proof is temperamental; and the work of the 
apologist is rather the removal of obstacles to its accept- 
ance than the demonstration of articles of belief. 


A. F. 


HOW TO SAVE CIVILIZATION. 


The Reconstruction of Life. By Dr. 
STRATFORD. (Collins. 10s.) 


EsME WINGFIELD- 


Our age is a difficult one for the intellectuals. In former 
times they were regarded as important, and duly rewarded 
with honours or persecution ; now the world simply passes 
them by. In Russia and Germany they quietly die of 
starvation; in more Western countries they still make a 
precarious living by prostituting their abilities in one way or 
another. In our spare time we write books showing how 
to save civilization from collapse. These books are at one 
in contempt for the men who are doing something practical 
to this end, but on all other points they are at variance. 
Most of them demand a change of heart, but they differ as 
to what its outcome is to be. Some see salvation in eugenics, 
some in philosophy, some in religion; none seem to realize 
the extreme unlikelihood of any widespread adherence to 
their gospels. And very few condescend to any practical 
advice as to the next step. The present reviewer is as much 
to blame as anyone in this respect. Intellectuals under- 
estimate the importance of detailed knowledge, through lack 
of familiarity with affairs; that is why they are powerless 
in an increasingly complex world. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book is full of good things ; for 
example, a spirited defence of the Victorians as compared 
with ourselves. A propos of Mr. Strachey he remarks: 
“What modern cardinal or headmaster or general will 
come down with a sufficiently resounding crash to attract 
the attention of passers-by? What Max will move our grand- 
children to irreverent chuckles by a cartoon of the whole 
Sitwell family endeavouring to explain one of their poems 
to King George? . . . ‘And who were the Sitwells, grand- 
dad?’” He continues: ‘The present age is one that has 
ceased to aim at greatness because it has ceased to believe 
in greatness.” This is true. There is so much scepticism 
about established reputations that lazy people can hug them- 
selves in obscurity, in the belief that they are really far 
superior to eminent personages. And there is a widespread 
belief that individuals have ceased to count in the world 
owing to the increased power of organizations. This is a 
complete delusion. Lenin, for example, influenced his time 
—and perhaps succeeding times—as much as the great men 
of former epochs The same is probably true of Gandhi. 
President Wilson, if he had been adequate to his opportu- 
nities, might have outdone Cesar in the foundation of a 
world-wide empire. The opportunity for individual influence 
is increased, not diminished, by organization. The only 
difference is that influence must be acquired through com- 
mand over some organization. An organization inspired 
with loyalty to its leader can be used by him for all kinds 
of purposes, just as the Labour Party is being used to 
increase the navy and the air force and to bolster up reaction 
in Hungary. There is therefore no reason for disbelief in 
the power of individuals in the modern world. Where indi- 
viduals have power, it is well that there should be a belief 
in the possibility of greatness, and Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
does well to insist on the harm done by its absence. 

When we come, however, to his positive proposals, we 
find them impotent because they are wholly good. He wants 
a Society to regenerate the world, pledged to aim at a 
spiritual regeneration of mankind, at the abolition of war, 
and at the creation of a new world order, based on the prin- 
ciple of universal love. I seem to remember something 
similar in the Gospels, but the world is not much the better for 
the amazing success of the Society there advocated. No move- 
ment acquires any strong hold over large masses of people 
except through hatred. The Catholic Church became strong 
through hatred of pagans and heretics; Socialism became 
strong through hatred of capitalists; nationalism through 
hatred of foreigners. The only bond that can hold together 
large masses of men is a common hatred. If mankind are 
to be united, we must either revive Satan as the common 
enemy, or invent some new imaginary country, with vast 
armaments and devilish principles, against which it might 
be supposed necessary to unite. Editors of newspapers might 
be induced to give news of this country, and suppress all 
contradictions from indignant geographers. Against this 
wholly imaginary Prussia young men could be induced to 
enlist, and European statesmen could be forced to combine. 
Even those who profess universal love are, as a rule, really 
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HAPPY 
FAMILY LIFE 


more healthy children; fewer 
sickly, doomed babies. These 
are the objects of 


DR. MARIE STOPES’S 
BOOKS 


MARRIED LOVE 


6/- net. Post 4d. 


RADIANT MOTHERHOOD 


6/- net. Post 4d. 


WISE PARENTHOOD 


3/6 net. Post 3d. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LTD 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C.2 
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MISCELLANY & 


HIS Series, hitherto devoted chiefly to the & 
Classics of the Romantic Movement, offers 
not the complete works of authors, but books, 

selections and collections, of minor compass, It collects 
specially the literary criticism and other fine 
writings of the poets, first or alternative versions 
of well-known books, and Memoirs and Essays such 
as Jowett’s on Changes of Habit and Casuistry. 
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R. J. C. SQUIRE said, in the Odserver : 
“This is one of the most interesting of all 
such series . . . With any volume in it 

an intelligent reader is safe ; a man might do worse 3 
than get the complete list and order all the books in 
it which he had never heard of—or, if he has heard 
of them all, never seen. There is always a great 
pleasure in discovering that good books are more 
numerous than one had supposed.” 


HE latest volume is a selection of Lord de 

Tabley’s poems, edited by JOHN DRINK- 

WATER. Green cloth boards, with gilt 
ornaments, 3s. 6d. net, 
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THE STORY OF COAL 


The Owners’ Profit 
For the period of the Wages Agree- 


ment for which figures are available 
(October 1921 to December 1923 inclu- 
sive) the trading profit of the Coal 
Industry has averaged 1s. 4d. per ton 
raised, or 


3/4d. per cwt. 
(THREE FARTHINGS A HUNDREDWEIGHT) 


That cannot be described as an undue 
reward for capital—especially since a coal 
mine is a form of property that is con- 
tinually deteriorating in value as the 
seams become exhausted. 


Moreover, as is well known to the 
miners’ leaders, that figure of 1s. 4d. per 
ton is subject to deductions for interest on 
loans and debentures and many other 
charges, before it becomes a ‘‘ net”’ 
figure comparable with the figures quoted 
for pre-war profits. 


Competent independent _ financial 
authorities stated before the Sankey 
Commission that the return on money in- 
vested in coal mining before the war ren- 
dered the industry a very difficult one to 
put money into. 


Having regard to the increased pro- 
portion of profits now taken by the State 
—22.5 per cent. in income tax alone as 
compared with 5.8 per cent. in 1914, 
quite apart from corporation profits tax 
and super tax—the net return to the 
shareholders in colliery companies is even 
lower to-day, and in a great number of 
instances is actually insufficient to provide 
adequately for maintenance and develop- 
ment. 


Finally, in considering the subject of 
profits, the question of capital losses is 
usually ignored ; although the amount of 
capital that has been sunk and irretriev- 
ably lost in this highly speculative 
industry amounts in the aggregate to a 
very great sum. 


I) you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this 
advertisement out and file it, It will be followed by others 
telling other parts of the Story. Look ont for them. They 
are being issued on behalf of the (Colliery Owners of Great 
Britain by Puitip Ger, 40, King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2, from whom further information 
about the (oal Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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moved by hatred of militarists or vivisectors or some other 
set of allies of the Evil One. There is not one man in ten 
thousand who desires his own happiness as much as some- 
one else’s unhappiness ; witness the reluctance of British 
and French patriots to believe that the ruin of Germany 
would be injurious to themselves. Until these facts of 
human nature are faced, it is useless to produce amiable 
schemes of regeneration. They are probably not unalterable 
facts, but until they are altered they oppose a terrible 
obstacle to all schemes for fundamental reform. 


BeRtTRaND RUSSELL. 


MUSIC AND MIND. 


Music and Mind. By T. H. Yorke Trotrer. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d 


Tue only adequate way to review ‘‘ Music and Mind” would 
be to write another book called “Mind and Music.” For 
there is scarcely an aspect of music with which Mr. Trotter’s 
comprehensive pen has not dealt, from acoustics upwards. 
But there is one particular quarry the pursuit of which 
directs and co-ordinates his keen intellectual pack. The 
question of the effect of music on the hearer is one of the 
greatest interest, and, if Mr. Trotter's answer does not 
altogether satisfy, it is because no answer could. Briefly, 
his conclusions are as follows : Music by rhythmic movement, 
harmony, and melody, expresses the flow of feelings which is 
always going on in us. It is, in particular, its rhythm that 
gives it its great power, for our feelings also are in a state 
of perpetual flux. Therefore it is a mistake to express 
one definite emotion in music, for our emotions are never 
unmixed or completely analyzable. Definite formule for 
sad or gay music are possible, but music so made can have 
no emotional effect, and it is because our own emotions, 
however strong, are ultimately indefinable that music gains 
in its power by its vagueness. It is the conveyance of the 
flow of feeling from one mind to another that makes the 
power of music. 

There is no doubt much truth in all this, but, unlike 
music, it does not gain from its vagueness. That the power of 
music is a power over our emotions is not deniable, but 
Mr. Trotter hardly suggests that there may be different 
qualities of emotion. It is true that music, purely intellec- 
tually conceived to stimulate certain definite emotions, can 
have little lasting value, but to deny it any emotional effect 
is clearly false. Strauss is the coldest and most intellec- 
tualized of all composers, and it is this complete absence 
of passion that makes the music of “Salomé,’’ though less 
boring, as disgusting as the play. But can anyone deny 
that the long roll of the drum during the execution of 
Jokanaan produces an emotional excitement, if only of Grand 
Guignol quality ? 

Again, if it were merely the adequate transport of one 
man’s “‘ flow of feelings”? to another, Scriabin would be as 
great a composer as Wagner, for no other composer has 
contrived a more effective conveyance for his emotions. But 
we have only to compare two of their works which have 
something in common, the Prelude to “Tristan” and “ Le 
Posme de |’Extase,” to feel the difference, but it is not a 
difference of kind, only of quality. Both are the direct 
expression of the composers’ emotions, but in one case the 
emotion is hysterical and false, in the other sincerely pas- 
sionate, if a little self-indulgent. And though Mr. Trotter 
is right in saying that neither the “ Tristan” overture nor 
“Le Poéme de |’Extase”’ stimulates in the hearer a com- 
pletely definable emotion, yet the reaction to them and all 
music which merely reproduces an emotion in the composer 
is determined within far closér limits than in the case, say, 
of a Mozart symphony, and the limits are not limits of 
intensity, but moral limits determined by the moral and 
intellectual character of the composer, so that the difference 
between the music of Wagner and that of Scriabin is an intel- 
lectual and moral difference rather than an esthetic one; 
and that is why judgment on such music, questions of treat- 
ment and technique apart, must ultimately be a moral judg- 
ment, 

But there is a class of music where not only the emotion 
which stimulated any individual work cannot be defined, 
but its nature and quality are actually outside our know- 





ledge. To call such music objective is, of course, untrue, 
because nothing created by man can be purely objective; 
but the emotional stimulus has been completely absorbed 
into the work, just as the seed loses its character in the 
flower. Such music can only be referred back to its author 
as a musician, not asa man. Not only will it tell us nothing 
of the particular emotion which inspired it, it will tell us 
nothing of the intellectual, emotional, or moral character 
of the author, nor can it produce a determined, even if inde- 
finable, effect on the hearer any more than a flower can. 
The emotion it produces, whether slight or intense, will be 
different in kind from any other. Possibly this is what 
Mr. Trotter means when he speaks of the vagueness of 
music being its strength. “But this emotion is vague only in 
the sense that it cannot be attached to any nameable human 
emotion, such as love or fear, not because it is the expression 
of emotions in themselves too complex and fluctuating to be 
exactly defined. And Mr. Trotter is mistaken in referring 
this vague musical emotion to the composer. It is not the 
original emotional stimulus, intellectually adorned, which is 
conveyed to the hearer by sound and rhythm, but an emotion 
which lies entirely in the relation of the hearer to the work, 
and is entirely divorced from the composer as an intellectual, 
moral, or emotional being. Mr. Trotter has confused the 
vague with the unique, the indefinite with the indefinable. 
for this emotion is the most definite and the simplest of all 
emotions, the emotion of what Aristotle calls 7} xa@dXov. 


ANTHONY ASQUITH. 


THE OUTLINE OF LOVE. 


Love-Letters of Great Men and Women. By C. H. CHARLES 
Ph.D. (Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book represents a lost opportunity. Dr. Charles ought 
to have extended its scope and to have published it in fort- 
nightly parts as “The Outline of Love.” Its success would 
have been assured. An illustrated prospectus containing 
such sentences as the following would have been irresis- 
tible :— 


‘* Here we have, under our eyes, a motley farandole of love 
from which to choose. Kings and queens, knaves, knights 
and jesters, all barking their shins over their own wit, beaux 
and belles with quip and epigram, joining hands with pro- 
found philosophers, threadbare poets, transcendental 
musicians, flighty dancers, precise blue-stockings, bashful 
ingénues, critics and tailors’ daughters, painters and pro’s, 
adventurers and courtesans, all of them alike in the ruling 
passion—Love.”’ 


Dr. Charles covers only the period from the eighteenth 
century to the present day. In all, he has selected one 
hundred and fifty letters. Many of them are already fami- 
liar, but a few are translated for the first time from the 
German and the Russian. ‘If, however, the survey is limited 
in its range, it is conducted in exactly the manner of the 
serial purveyor of tabloid knowledge for the million. First 
of all, the period is divided into sub-periods, each of which 
is characterized in a phrase. Thus, Pope, Swift, Steele, and 
Sterne belong to “the age of’good sense,” while Pestalozzi, 
Kleist, Schiller, and Goethe represent “the age of classical 
romanticism in Germany.” Out of each sub-period a few 
typical lovers are chosen, and specimens of their amatory 
epistles are prefaced by brief biographical summaries. No 
previous knowledge on the part of the reader is assumed— 
except, oddly enough, in several cases where our friend, “ the 
average man,” might not have disdained information. While, 
for example, we learn that Byron was “ one of the great poets 
and literary forces of the nineteenth century,” we are told 
that “the genius of Ibsen, the greatest realistic dramatist 
of our time, is too well known to need any exhaustive analysis 
here.’’ Dr. Charles’s style is facetious and colloquial. Burns, 
for him, is ‘‘ Bobbie”; nor does he hesitate to refer to a 
certain part of the human anatomy as “the little Mary.” 
His metaphors, moreover, are none too steady upon their 
feet, as when he says that “ we are still a tongue-tied nation, 
in spite of the fountain pen.” As for his actual selection of 
letters, it is altogether too scrappy to have any serious value, 
as may be judged by the fact that we are given less than a 
page of quotation from Byron. The real fascination of read- 
ing love-letters lies, surely, in following the gradual develop- 
ment of love—in watching it overcome obstacles and enter 
by one door when another is denied it; or else in studying 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Critical Ventures in 
Modern French Literature 


By ArNoLp WHITRIDGE, 8s. 6d. net, 
Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, Gérard de Nerval, Barbey 
D'Aurévilly, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Théodore de 
ante Marie Lenéru, Sacha Guitry, and Anatole 

rance. 


Everyday Psychology for Teachers 
By Freperick Exmer Botton. 10s. 6d, net. 
‘Professor of Education, University of Washington. 

This book has been written for an ever-widening public; 
for the young teacher who wishes to get a right start in 
his or her profession by becoming acquainted with the 
orinciples of the subject; for the older teacher who 
wishes to have the results of experiment and research 
that have met with most favour; and for the great num- 
ber of people interested in the subject of education, who 
wish to have a part in making the youth of to-day the 
worthy citizens of to-morrow. 


e 

The Enjoyment and use of Colour 
By Watter SarGeEnrt. 10s. 6d. net. 
Professor of Art Education, University of Chicago. 
This book presents a definite and practical introduction 
to the study of colour. It aims to help those who would 
like to know more about colour and to increase their 

enjoyment of colour in nature and art. 


BOOKS IN DEMAND. 


The World within a Century, 
grappling with starvation. 


Mankind at the Crossroads 
By Professor E. M, East, 16s. net. 


of Harvard University. 
DEAN INGE says in the Evening Standard :— 
“America seems to be taking the lead in the discussion 
of sociological problems from the standpoint of race 
hygiene. .. . Professor East of Harvard deals with most 
of these questions in an admirably sane manner in his 
new book, ‘Mankind at the Crossroads.’ But Professor 
East devotes special attention to the food supply of the 
world, and I have not seen this subject discussed as 
widely and lucidly before.” 
Prospectus on application. 






































“In the romance of modern invention 
there are not many tales more remark- 
able than this.” —Scotsman. 











. 

From Immigrant to Inventor 

By Micuagt Pupiy, 18s. net. 

of Columbia University. 

His is a most inspiring book.’”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. E 
“This autobiography of Michael Pupin is of great human 
interest, and well deserves study by educationists.”— 
Nature. 

I have never read so plain a story of the growth of 
modern science, told for those who have no knowledge 
of the subject.”—Saturday Review, 








** Little caverns of History the darkness 
of which only the torch of the specialist 
can dissolve.’—Birmingham Post, 





e a 
History of Assyria 
By Professor A. T. OLmsrezap, 30s. net. 
Professor of History, Curator of the Oriental 
Museum, University of Illinois. 
“ One of the first to furnish us with a really trustworthy 
account of Assyria’s true significance in the world of 
antiquity; for Professor Olmstead has the surpassin 
ability to make kings, priests, and ordinary men a | 
women inhabit his pages, which swarm and bustle by 
aid of his magic with all the vividness of the cinemato- 
graph.”—Birmingham Post. 
* His book is at the same time learned and readable.”— 
Nation and The Athenzeum., 


Pr pect on ap licati 











‘* Distinguished by taste and scholar- 
ship.”—N ation. 


A History of Music 


By Paut Lanpormy, 
of the University of Paris. 
Translated by F. H. MARTENS. 


“As ‘a fair-minded conspectus it is admirable.”--The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET LONDON W.1 











10s, 6d. net. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HOUSE OF PROPHECY 


by “A clever book full of extraordinary 
. psychological insight, wit, irony, and human 
Gilbert 


understanding. Sembal is one of the most 
CANNAN day.”—Daily Express. 





haunting characters met in fiction for a long 


7s. 6d. net 





(Two Impressions 
bejore publication) 


THE TEMPTRESS 


In lighter vein than ‘ The Four Horsemen 
by of the Apocalypse,’ but with all the 
profound knowledge of latter-day life and 


Vicente character revealed in that great novel, 
‘The Temptress’ ‘he latest work of this 
great master of fiction, is a fascinating 

Blasco Study of the vampire type of woman who 


preys upon men and sacrifices them to her 
nordinate love of luxury and pleasure. 


IBANEZ 





7s. 6d. net 

THE SECOND WIFE 
by “Mrs. Lilian Arnold has achieved another 
tae marked success, ‘The Second Wife’ 
is a fine piece of work.”—Daily Mail. 
ARNOLD 7s. 6d. net 





The Journal of the Hon. 
HENRY EDWARD FOX 


(Fourth and last Lord Holland) 





Edited by “This diary comes within measurable 
the distance of being as valuable as the 
EARL orf diary of Pepys himself.”— Westminster 
Gazette, 
ILCHESTER Mlustrated, 25s. net 
The Life and Times of 
CLEOPATRA OF EGYPT 
by “This book is a graceful monument of 
Arthur learning without footnotes.” — Field. 


21s. net 


WEIGALL “strated. 





READY 10th APRIL 


OUR BIRDS’ NESTS & EGGS 
and How to Know Them 
“A valuable addition to ‘The How-to- 





by Know-Them Series.’ These books 
enable you to know our Birds, 
E. Fitch Trees, Flowers, Butterflies and Moths 


on sight.” 
DAG LISH = sMustrated. 4s, net 





GOLF SIMPLIFIED 


“Miss Leitch possesses those attributes 

by of the best coaches, the knowledge of how 

‘ she achieves her shots and the ability to 
Cecil convey that knowledge to the reader,”— 


Sunday Times. 
LEITCH 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 
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the reaction of unrequited passion upon character and 
temperament. Only a consecutive series of love billéts-doux 
(to use Dr. Charles’s word) can have any vital interest. 

The volume is, in short, a popular and artless piece of 
book-making. But, when that has been said, it may be 
admitted that certain minor pleasures may be enjoyed as the 
fruit of Dr. Charles’s industry. An idle hour may, after 
all, be innocently passed in refreshing the memory with 
familiar things, and, compressed within two covers, the mere 
dry facts relating to the love-affairs of many famous men 
and women can hardly fail to awaken the instinct for com- 
parison or to rekindle wonder at the strange perversities, not 
only of destiny, but of human personality. Why, for instance, 
should Bismarck have quoted poetry in his love-letters, while 
Shelley, of all men in the world, wrote with the sanity and 
businesslike precision of a successful solicitor? And how on 
earth did Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett understand 
each other’s epistles? Their union was, we know, an ideal 
one; but never did love’s way lie through more foggy thickets 
of unintelligible argument, analysis, and parenthesis. It 
must be confessed, indeed, that some of the letters in this 
book make dull reading. Dr. Charles asserts that the young 
men and women of to-day have lost, compared with their 
forefathers, the art of writing love-letters. He gives us no 
authority for this statement; but if it be true, if is to be 
hoped that no anthologist of the future will be tempted to 
make a selection from them. 

Gripert THOMAS. 


CONTINENTAL ENTANGLEMENTS. 
William Bentinck and WilliamIII. By Marion E. Grew. 
(Murray. 21s.) 


The Alliance of Hanover. 
(Murray. 21s.) 


By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE. 


Txerr are few more singular features of British history 
than the unending struggle between a Continental and an 
insular policy. ‘‘ Splendid isolation” is a modern phrase ; 
but the idea it expresses was never far below the surface of 
British political thought. “ Let us be backed with God and 
with the seas, Which he hath given for fence impreg- 
nable,” is a note that always found a ready response from the 
inarticulate mass of Englishmen; and even when, to all 
appearances, Great Britain was most deeply committed to 
Continental adventures, the instinct of the nation was 
always to reduce to a minimum its European commitments, 
to expend on the seas the bulk of its war effort, and to 
look outside Europe—to colonial and commercial expansion— 
for the fruits of victory. 

Nevertheless, an irresistible suction drew Great Britain 
again and again within the orbit of European politics. 
Colonial and commercial expansion entailed, under the 
conditions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, con- 
flicts which must be fought out in Europe itself, and the 
very insularity which dimimshed the national interest in 
European problems led, through restriction of the military 
establishment, to the need of alliances, the price for which 
must be paid in the promotion of Continental policies. The 
“silver streak” was too narrow, the strategical and com- 
mercial importance of the Flemish estuaries too great, for 
British statesmen to be indifferent to events in the Low 
Countries. The instinct of defence, the instinct for extra- 
European expansion, alike led British Governments into the 
pursuit of that will-of-the-wisp, the Balance of Power, and 
a constant endeavour to maintain the precarious equipoise of 
the European system. 

It was, as these two books remind us, a strange freak 
of fortune which gave to a country almost savagely insular, 
first a Dutch king, for whom England hardly existed save 
as a means of turning the scale in Europe, and then a 
German dynasty, whose territorial possessions on the Con- 
tinent involved them deeply in the web of European dip- 
lomacy. Yet it may be doubted whether these dynastic 
chances did more than modify the form taken, from time 
to time, by a tendency altogether independent of dynastic 
complications. Neither King nor Ministers could lead the 
nation for long in opposition to its own real or imagined 
interests. The personal attitude of George I. towards 
Russia and the Empire might be coloured by Hanoverian 


interests in Mecklenburg and the conditions attached to the 
investiture of Bremen and Verden. The country was bghind 
him because it scented in Russian domination of the Baltic 
a menace to the chief source of supply for naval stores and 
shipbuilding materials ; because the promotion of the Ostend 
Company threatened the Anglo-Dutch monopoly of the East 
Indian trade. 

Both the volumes before us are solid contributions to the 
history of this aspect of British policy. ‘“ William Ben- 
tinck and William ITI.” is, in form, a biography; but the 
life of Bentinck has little personal interest. He was always 
immersed in public affairs, and while the letters here printed 
do little to reveal the man, they throw valuable light on the 
enterprise of England and the formation of the Grand 
Alliance. In her narrative, Mrs. Grew has fallen, to some 
extent, between the two stools of biography and history, and 
she might wisely have assumed a little more knowledge in 
her readers. We are none the less grateful for the new 
material she has unearthed. 

‘‘The Alliance of Hanover” is a formidable work ; for 
it devotes some 750 pages to the events of a little over two 
years. The author’s object is to make clear not merely the 
policy of Great Britain, but the information on which that 
policy was based, and much of his work is a précis of 
diplomatic correspondence. It is not light reading ; but the 
general reader, while he might shrink from the task of 
studying history as a whole on this scale, may form from 
the study of this single episode some idea of the tortuous 
complexity of eighteenth-century diplomacy and of the domi- 
nant motives in English policy. To specialists in the period 
the book will be indispensable, and no one who is interested 
in the perennial problem of Continental entanglements can 
afford to neglect it. 


C. Ernest Fayte. 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Still She Wished for Company. By MArGareT IRWIN. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


This is a ghost story; not a first-rate ghost story, but 
still one of a rather original type, even though the idea 
may have been suggested by Henry James’s “ Sense of the 
Past.’’ There are in it, as it were, two sets of ghosts, for 
Janet Challard, watching through the windows of Chidleigh 
House the tragic drama that was first enacted there more 
than a hundred years ago, seems a ghost to those ghosts she 
is spying upon, and past and present are blended with an 
odd effect as of the annihilation of time. This particular 
effect is indeed much the happiest in the book, and without 
it the real story, which is, of course, the story Janet watches, 
would have been just a little flat, a little commonplace, since 
Lucian the villain-hero scarcely justifies his sinister reputa- 
tion, and the unhallowed rites that take place in the Chid- 
leigh library seem to amount to little more than an 
experiment in hypnotism. Nor in Janet herself are we 
particularly interested. In fact, the first thirty pages, before 
she gets into direct touch with the past, are dangerously 
weak. But after this the novel moves briskly and the 
excitement is cleverly maintained. 


* * % 


Perissa. ByS. P. B. Mats. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Much the best chapter in Mr. Mais’s new novel describes 
the ragging of the hero, Julian Dethick, by a class of small 
boys, when he comes as assistant master to Golden Friars, 
a preparatory school at Brighton, though the school itself is 
very unconvincing, and its headmaster frankly impossible. 
In fact, there is a good deal in “ Perissa’’ which Mr. Mais 
can hardly expect. us to take quite seriously. Julian may 
have fallen in love at first sight with Pauline, and she with 
him, but, considering Pauline is already married, it is 
unlikely that they would have begun to talk about their 
love practically at once, or, if they did, that thev would 
have renounced each other in the great final scene between 
them and Pauline’s extraordinary husband. Pauline, how- 
ever, is not the heroine, she is not “ Perissa.’’ “ Perissa.’’ 
by name Felicity Morgan, is a beautiful siren with a passion 
for brandv. whom Julian rescues from suicide, and who later 
becomes his dancing partner on the stage. in the days that 
precede his schoolmastering. If one takes it simplv as an 
entertainment. the novel is distinctly readable. There is 


plenty of incident, and it is told as if Mr. Mais had enjoyed 
telling it. 
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ROME AND 
THE WAR 


By WATCHMAN . 


Author of “ROME AND GERMANY” 


Revealing the bitter enmity of Rome and 
the Jesuits to Britain; the means by 
which they excited the hatred of Germany 
against us and induced her to make war 
with the object of crushing this country 
as the sole obstacle to the re-establish- 
ment of the papal power and their secret 
policy for effecting their purpose. 


LETTER FROM ROME: 
“Anyone who cares to seek out the facts knows 
that the Jesuits have sworn the destruction of 
England by every means in their power.” — 
Evangelical Christendom. 


Price - - - 2/6 net. 


A. M. PHILPOT 
69 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 

















NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. : 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social 
Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D 
Fellow of University College, London. 








Author’s Preface. CONTENTS. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, 

Dr. Jane La see ne — 

Chapter I. The Problem To-day. ‘ 
. Il. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contracep- 
tives. 
Ill. Indications for Contraception. 
IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. F 
V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 
VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed 
(cont.). 
VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
VIII. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 
IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 
X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 
XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. , 
- XII. Contraception and the Law in England, France 
and America. 
» XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 
Plates I. to IV 
The Lancet says: 

“Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite un- 

obtainable elsewhere.” 
The Woman’s Leader says: 

“ Will meet a demand of which many people are at present 
fully conscious.” 

The Nation says: = ; 

“Of a high order of merit. . . . Will meet with opposition 
only from those who desire to suppress the facts.” 

Sir WILLIAM BAYLISS says: ; 

“It cannot fail to be of real service.” 

Dr. ROLLESTON says: ' 

“TI predict a great success for the work, and I wish to 
record my thanks to the author for her pioneer work in 
preventive medicine.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is 
with both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and 
noteworthy. 

Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 

JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 

83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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| New Fiction 


6“ THE House of Harrap has made a promising beginning with 
the publication of Modern Fiction in sending out ULTI- 
MATUM and CONQUISTADOR as a vanguard.” 
—Glasgow Evening News. 


Conquistador 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
Author of “ Vain Oblations,’ &c. Ts. 6d. net. 

¢¢]5 blood thicker than the water of tradition? .. . Is passing 

passion to rank before comfort and vanity, or must we at 

all costs, in any event, cling desperately to our self-respect? 

These are a few of the questions which Mrs. Gerould, always a 

story-teller of ideas, puts in the brilliant volume. ...CON- 

QUISTADOR alone should make her reputation.” 

—R. ELLIS ROBERTS in the Daily News.” 

“ Her technical skill, her sensitive power of observation, her 

dramatic quality place her with the greatest writers of the short 

story.” —The Observer. 


Ultimatum 
By VICTOR MacCLURE 


Author of “ Nicolette of the Quarter.” 1s. 6d. net. 
Second Edition. 

6¢ A FEAT of imagination surpassing Jules Verne’s wildest 
dream. ‘ Ultimatum’ is a fascinating and ingenious novel 

of mystery and adventure, much better written than most 
fantasies of its kind, and as scientifically plausible as the early 
and best work of Mr. H. G. Wells.” —The Daily Ezpress. 
““A story which out-Wells Wells and leaves Verne in the 

| shade.” —The Daily Mail. 


PUBLISHED YESTERDAY 


Golden-Eyes 


By SELWYN JEPSON 
Author of “ The Qualified Adventurer,” etc. Ts. 6d. net. 
N R. JEPSON’S readers expect incident, charm, and humour— 
all of which ingredients are present in this romantic tale. 


Oliver October 
By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


Author of “ Brewster’s Millions,” ete. Ts. 6d. net. 
___ Second Edition at the Press before publication. 
O NE of the most dramatic plots of all Mr. McCutcheon's long 
list of popular novels. 





The Harrap Mercury 


BI-MONTHLY MAGAZINE concerning Harrap Books and 
Authors. A copy of each issue will be sent, post free, on 
application to: 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway. 


























By Direction of Lieut-Colone C. H. Innes Hopkins. 


THE HAYES, 
KENLEY, SURREY. 


Half-a-mile from Kenley Station. 
About 14 miles from Purley Station, 


The Entire Contents of the Mansion. 


RARE OLD FURNITURE, CHINESE PORCELAIN, PICTURES, 
BOOKS, ANTIQUE PERSIAN CARPETS, ETC. 


Jacobean, Cromwellian, William and Mary and Queen Anne oak and 
walnut dower chests, buffets, court cupboards, gate-leg tables and 
dressers, long-case clocks, TWO IMPORTAN CHIPPENDALE 
BOOKCASES, a Carlton writing table, an old 8-fold Incised Lacquer 
Screen, Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton serpentine front 
commodes, chairs, settees, stools, sideboards, tables, wig stands, 
carved mirrors, a Collection of Old English papier mache and Chinese 
black and gold lacquer Furniture, a red leather and lacquer chest, 
inscribed “ P. R., 1661,” formerly the property of The Princess Royal 
Daughter of Charles I., a full-size Billiard Table and Accessories by 
Burroughes and Watts, Old Spode, and other old English Jugs, Chinese 
Famille Rose and Famille Verts, Nankin Blue and White and Powder 
Blue Porcelain, in Figures, Vases, Beakers, Dishes, &c., Old English 
and Waterford Cut glass, Old Sporting Prints, in colour, after Herring, 
Hunt, Hall, and Stubbs, coloured proof etchings by Camille Fonce, 
Chinese glass, pictures, brass work, bronzes, @ Library of Miscel- 
Janeous Literature (upwards of 1,000 volumes) of Sporting and 
Colour-Plate Books, &c., including Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
Ackermann’s Cambridge University, William’s Oriental Field Sports, 
folio, Tod’s Rajast’han Original Edition, La Fontaine’s Contes et Nou- 
velles, calf, 1764, Smollett’s Works, best Edition, 1872, Jameson’s Beau- 
ties of the Court of Charles II., coloured plates in portfolio, 1833, R. L. 
Stevenson’s Works (26 volumes), cloth, 1922, Kipling (Rudyard), Works 
of, Bombay Edition (25 vols.), cloth, Macquoid’s English Furniture (4 
vols.), folio, Egerton’s Airy Nothings, 1825, &., &c., Valuable Persian 
Carpets, including a rare 18th Century Couba Persian Carpet of unique 
design and colouring, 2lft. 9in. x 14ft., an old Kurdistan carpet, 
23ft. 4in. x 13it. 7in., a beautiful old Blue Kirmanshah carpet, 19ft. gin. 
x 12ft. 2in., an antique Tabriz carpet, 17ft. llin. by 1l1ft. llin., and a 
collection of Bokhara, Kasmir and Sivas carpets and Persian silk rugs, 
equipment of 8 bed and dressing-rooms and miscellanea. Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will sell by auction, on the 

premises, as above, on Monday, May 5th, and three following 

days, at one o’clock each day. On View Friday and Saturday prior, 

from 10 to 5 o’clock. Private View (by card only) on Thursday, 

May Ist. Illustrated catalogues, 2s. 6d. each (plain copies, free) of 
the Auctioneers, at their offices, 20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 

NOTE.—THE RESIDENCE, with about 30 acres, will be offered at 

Hanover Square, on Thursday, May Ist, 1924. 
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Judgment Eve. By H.C. Harwoop. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Of the twelve tales that make up Mr. Harwood’s 
“ Judgment Eve,’’ none is commonplace, and three are very 
good indeed. The story which is probably Mr. Harwood’s 
own favourite, which at all events gives the book its title, 
is not amongst these. They are “Ernest,’’ “Quemby 
Pembé,’’ and “ John Meadowes.’’ The first is the tale of a 
harmless and respectable Civil Servant who is suddenly 
overtaken by the Hound of Heaven, and goes out to China as 
a missionary; the second describes the meeting of two 
explorers in Africa; the third is a study of lower middle- 
class life, domestic, drab, quiet almost to the point of stag- 
nation. But each leaves upon the mind of the reader a 
vivid and complete impression, each has a quality of 
reticence that adds to its imaginative suggestiveness. All 
is not told, but enough is told; and if we cannot supply the 
rest, that is not Mr. Harwood’s fault. He writes well, and 
will write better when he has overcome the only weakness 
at present visible in his style, a slight tendency to the 
deliberately ornamental, noticeable here chiefly in “The 
Green Lady.’’ His stories, even when they seem not quite 
successful, are the work of an artist. And they are as varied 
as possible. This is a good book. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Daughter of Coventry Patmore. By a RELIGIOUS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. (Longmans. 7s, 6d.) 


This unpretentious book is the record of the sufferings 
of Coventry Patmore’s daughter in a short life devoted to 
the service of the Roman Catholic religion. Patmore did 
his best to prevent her from becoming a nun by taking her 
to operas and theatres and presenting her with a diamond 
ring. But her vocation was undeniable. ‘“ She made war 
upon her inclinations with extraordinary thoroughness.” 
She would turn the mangle until she was exhausted. She 
did her best to look ugly and to appear rude when visitors 
praised the beauty of her face and the charm of her manner. 
She filled her teacup from the tin where the dregs were 
thrown, and refused, even after a long day’s work, to sit 
down. In these circumstances the early death for which 
she prayed was inevitable. But the record of self-denial and 
humiliation, however admirable, is rather for convent read- 
ing than for the general public. 


* * * 


British-American Relations. By J. D. WHELPLEY. With 
an Introduction by His Excellency GEORGE HARVEY, 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James's. (Grant 
Richards. 14s.) 


Mr. Whelpley is an American who has a wide knowledge 
of life in Great Britain, and he writes with the entirely 
laudable object of promoting Anglo-American friendship by 
assisting each people to comprehend the standpoint and 
idiosyncrasies of the other. His book contains a good deal 
of information about the institutions, political ideas, and 
problems of both countries that should be useful in clearing 
up misunderstandings, and he writes on many controversial 
topics with creditable impartiality. Unfortunately, he does 
not go very deep, and much of his space is taken up by 
rather superficial generalizations, in which important cur- 
rents of opinion and serious practical issues are ignored 
or ual. Thus, while rightly emphasizing the bad effect 
of organized rum-running, he omits altogether the legal 
aspects of the problem and the “dry-ship’’ controversy. 
His account of the difficulties arising from restrictions on 
neutral trade in the late war is wholly inadequate, and the 
same may be said of most of his excursions into earlier his- 
tory. His arrangement is bad, involving much repetition 
and a singular lack of progression in the argument. 
Mr. Whelpley’s final conclusion appears to be that we should 
recognize the failure of the League of Nations and strive for 
an Anglo-American entente to dominate the world for the 
world’s good, in the hope of building up a future League 
under Anglo-American leadership. We hope, by the way, 
that he is incorrect in stating that Mr. Lloyd George is 
“the one person in British public life comprehensible to 
the average American.”’ 


” * * 


Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. Vol. XII. 

— Record. (British Australasian Bookstore. 

S. 

Mr. C. E. W. Bean sketches the progress of official 
photography on the Western Front. For many months the 
British Staff recognized little but the provision of propa- 
- as the duty of its photographers, whose number was 
imited closely. In November, 1916, the Australian Impe- 


rial Force installed its first official photographer, “ whose 
first duty should be the securing of an accurate historical] 
record for Australia.’’ Thanks to H. F. Baldwin, J. F. 
Hurley, G. H. Wilkins, and others, that record is now extant 
in the brilliantly edited volume before us. It deals with all 
fields and phases of Australian effort during the war, in some 
750 photographs, varying from the gay and pastoral 
(“ Australian Soldiers among the Children of France ’’) to 
the wordless mephitic horrors of places like “ Stirling 
Castle.’’ Those who knew Poziéres and similar villages in 
late 1916 will be curiously moved by the views of them in 
their original quiet beauty. Many such emotional verities 
have been refreshed by the choice, arrangement, and anno: 
tation of these photographs, the taking of which, time after 
time, must have been something like taking a concrete strong- 
point. 
* * * 

Social Development: Its Nature and Conditions. By 

L. T. HopHousg. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

Professor Hobhouse’s volume is really the third and 
Jast in a trilogy, in which the first was “The Rational 
Good ’”’ and the second “ The Elements of Social Justice.” 
The whole trilogy forms a meticulous analysis and discussion 
of social values. Professor Hobhouse belongs, by his method 
at any rate, to the school of Henry Sidgwick, and one cannot 
but respect the immense labour and intellectual fairness 
which he devotes to the dissection of society and to tracing 
the conditions of its development. Perhaps, when one has 
finished the book, one feels that the results are not quite 
commensurate with the effort which it has required from 
both the writer and the reader, but this feeling of disap- 
pointment cannot obscure the fact that, if Professor Hob- 
house does not go very deep, he stirs up the surface, and so 
makes it easier for the next digger. 


* * * 


Wonders of the Himalaya. By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 

(Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

Sir Francis Younghusband has turned over the pages of 
his memories and has found enough in them to make a 
pleasant book of travel. The best part of it tells of his first 
real exploration, when as a very young and inexperienced 
man he journeyed on foot from Peking to India over the 
Mustagh Pass. 





ADDITIONAL SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Some of the Publishers’ Lists arrived too late for inclu- 
sion in our Spring Books Supplement. We give below a 
selection from these lists :— 


English Pottery. By Bernard Rackham and Herbert Read. 


115 Plates. (Benn. £6 6s.) 
Rodin. With Introduction by Léonce Bénédite. 60 Plates. 
(Benn. £7 7s.) 


A History of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum.’’ With a New Cata- 
logue Raisonné. By A. J. Finberg. 270 Reproductions. 
(Benn. £5 5s.) 

Industrial Law. By Sir Henry Slesser and Arthur Hender- 
son. (Benn. About 60s.) 

Kensington Gardens: A Book of Poems. 
Wolfe. (Benn. 6s.) 

The Life of James David Bourchier. By Lady E. F. B. 
Grogan. Illustrated. (Chapman & Dodd. 18s.) 

The Letters of Madame: Vol. I. 1661-1708. Translated by 


By Humbert 


Gertrude Scott Stevenson. Illustrated. (Chapman & 
Dodd. 18s.) 

A Poet’s Youth. By Margaret L. Woods. (Chapman & 
Dodd. 7s. 6d.) 


Lady Susan and Life. 
& Dodd. 7s. 6d.) 

The Kingdom of God in the Apostolic Writings. By A. M. F. 
Macinnes. (Jas. Clarke. 6s.) 

Truth—and the Other Thing. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
(Hurst & Blackett 7s. 6d.) 

George Baxter, the Picture Printer. By C. T. Courtney 
Lewis. 150 Illustrations. (Sampson Low. £3 3s.) 

Jane’s Fighting Ships for 1923. Edited by Oscar Parkes and 
Francis E. McMurtrie. Illustrated. (Sampson Low. 
£2 2s.) 

Sims Reeves: Fifty Years of Music in England. By Charles 
E. Pearce. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul. 16s.) 

One Who Passed By. By Thomas Cobb. (Stanley Paul. 
7s. 6d.) 


By M. Storm Jameson. (Chapman 
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Qs tings for Comfort 
SN... the “Terry ” spring seat SADDLE 


bears its rider, free from jolt, vibration 

or discomfort. No harmful effects 

can reach the spinal column and set 

NY, ’ up nerve strain. The saddle abolishes 

"soreness and all saddle discomforts. 

S : Ask your agent about it, 

WF List post free. 

, a y Cycle size 25/- each. 

j Zang M/cycle size Lightweight 54/6 
»» Heavyweight 59/6 









Herbert Terry & Sons, Ltd., 








easy Manufacturers, Redditch, 
Ry Est. 1855. Eng. "mal \ao 
Patented at home and abroad. 266/24 











DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK ! 5 /- 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 





To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE 
We need this year 1,000,000 ¢ontributions of 5/- each. 
During 50 weeks we have received 
656,755. 
We must get 343,245 MORE. 
Will you be “One in a Million” and 
send your 5/- TO-DAY? 





LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F, SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House,22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 

NAVPYINANINIVINININ IV» IN INIT) 
























A REMARKABLE | 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. ia 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By appointment to H.M. the King 


CPIM AMA I GIF MIF IAL AS 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Our New Remainder Catalogue for April 
contains many remarkable offers 
Post Free on Application, 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LTD., 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 











POST FREE. 


Prose literature forms the “ rough list,” No. 788, of Messrs. 
Sotheran. The system of notes, witty and instructive, of which 
Messrs. Sotheran have the secret, has not failed to operate. 
Sometimes the commentator is excellent in sheer frankness, 
as when he follows the offer of a set of Barrie’s works (New 
York, 1896) with “This American printing is, of course, not 
saleable in England.” Often he draws attention to good work 
neglected or misunderstood; and the details, about circum- 
stances of publication which he gives are “ with authority.” 





HENRY SOTHERAN & Co. 140, Strand, W.C.2 & 43, Piccadilly, W.1 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
THE LAW SOCIETY. 


PRINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF LEGAL STUDIES IN THE SOCIETY’S 
LAW SCHOOL, LONDON. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LAW SOCIETY invite enpligeit. 
for the position of Principal and Director of Legal Studies of 
the Society which will shortly become vacant owin e 
resignation of the present holder of the office. The duties will com- 
mence an August Ist, 1924, and the stipend offered is £1,500 per annum, 
commencing on the same day. 

om Applicants should be about, but preferably under, the age of 

years. 

The person eppotnted will be required to devote himself exclusively 
to the duties of office. 

Full particulars of the appointment and of the information required 
from an applicant can be obtained on application by post to The 
Secretary, w Society’s Hall, Chancery ne, W.C. 2. 

E. R. COOK, 
Secretary. 











Law Society’s Hall, 
. Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
February 28th, 1924. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. 


PPLICATIONS are hereby invited from candidates desiring 
appointment as Lecturer, Department of Biology, in e 
University of Queensland. 
Applications must be forwarded so as to reach the Registrar, the 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, not later than May 3lst, 1924. 
Printed particulars relating to conditions of appointment and 
salary may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
P. J. DILLON, 
Queensland Government Offices, 
409 and 410, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. 


PPLICATIONS are hereby invited from candidates desiring 
appointment to the Garrick Professorship of Law in the 
University of Queensland. 
Applications must be forwarded so as to reach the Registrar, the 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, not later than August lst, 1924. 
Printed particulars relating to conditions of appointment and 
salary may be obtained on application to the undersigned. 
P. J. DILLON, 
Queensland Government Offices, 
409 and 410, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


TH COUNCIL are about to supeint a PROFESSOR = of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Salary, £8000 per 
annum. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further 
—— may be obtained, by April h. Testimonials will not 
e required, but applicants should furnish names for reference. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 











NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the Sir Ernest Cassel Chair of International Relations, 
tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary, £700 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 
April 24th, 1924, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
— 8.W.7, from whom further particulars may be 
° ned. 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


A CADEMICAL vamnergy 2 vacant. Tenor Voice. Voice Trial, 

May 13th. Stipend, £70 per annum. Candidates must be 
qualified by previous education to become undergraduate members 
of the College in October, 1924. For full particulars write to 
DEAN OF DIVINITY. 








Fo LocuTION AND TRAINING FOR THE STAGE.—London 
: sous vacancies for pupils—Apply Actor, 10, Jubilee Place, 
Chelsea, S.W. 5. 








OOKS.—Wide World Magazine, Vols. 1 to 19, £2 15s.; Hartmann’s Con- 
B fucius, £2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 
i917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, Ist Edit., 1910, £2 10s.; 
Lord Dunsany’s The Sword of Welleran, Ist Edit., 1908, 30s.; Joly's 
Japanese Sword Fittings, 1912, £3 10s.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 
2 vols., £5 5s.; Skeat’s Chaucer, 7 vols., £4 10s.; Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary, 2 vols., 25s.; Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, £3 36.; 
Galton’s Inquiries into Human Faculty, 1883, 35s.; Galton’s Hereditary 
Genius, 1869, £2 2s.; Kelly’s London Directory, with Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d. ; 
Hobson, Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Sykes’s History of Persia, 2 vols., 
35s.; Golden Asse of Apuleius, illustrated by De Bosschére, numbered 
copy, 2ls.; Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £5 10s.; Maupassant’s 
Works, 10 vols., £3; Weber’s Tales of the East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; 
Shakes e folio, rare reprint, 1807, £6 6s.; Stevenson’s Works, “’ Vailima 
edit.,” Bs vols., £38; Will Warburton, by Geo. Gissing, Ist edit., 2ls., 1905; 
Harper’s Half Hours with the Highwaymen, 2 vols., 25s.; Hissey’s Drive 
Throu England, 1885, £3 3s.; @ Equinox, 10 vols., £15; Doyley’s 
The ropean in India, coloured plates, 1813, £4 4s.; Galsworthy’s 
Fraternity, Ist edit., 1909, 25s.; Thomas Gray’s Poems and Letters, 
Chiswick Press, 1863, bound by Riviere, £3 3s.; Pattison’s The Renais- 
sance of Art in France, 1879, 2 vols., 36s. ; King’s Chelsea Porcelain, 
Edit. de Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the Ming D » Edit. 
de Luxe, £7 7s.; Costume of the Netherlands, 30 coloured plates, 1617, 
£4 4s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, only 300 done, 1917, 30s.; 
Belloc, Bayeux Tapestry, 1st edit., 30s.; Le —- Sacred Mysterie: 
Among the Mayas, 1 £5 5s.; Eden versus hisiler, The Baronet 
and the Butterfly, Ist edit., £3 3s.; Masefield’s King Cole, signed copy, 
£3 10s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 10s.; Oxford History of 
Music, 6 vols., £3 3s.; Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £5 5s.; Battle 
Abbey Roll, by the Duchess of Cleveland, 3 vols., £3 3s. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
expert bookfinder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


STANDARD—THE SLUMP IN FRENCH 


SWEDEN AND THE GOLD 


VERY interesting situation has arisen in Sweden 
which may exert an important influence on 
monetary developments in the world as a whole. 

A committee of the Riksdag has recommended that the 
Riksbank notes should be made convertible into gold at 
the beginning of next month; and that the free export 
of gold should be permitted. It is not proposed, how- 
ever, that gold should be freely accepted at the mints. 
One of the two conditions of an automatic gold standard 
would thus be restored, but not the other. Currency 
would be convertible into gold, but gold would not be 
convertible into currency. The Swedish crown could not 
fall below parity with the dollar; but it might rise above 
it to whatever extent the Riksbank chose to allow. It 
remains to be seen whether this policy (to which, it is 
understood, the Riksbank authorities are opposed) will 
be put into operation. But its announcement is hailed 
by the City Editor of the “Times’’ as a triumphant 
vindication of the policy of restoring the gold standard 
by means of deflation, with an implied moral for this 
country. 

“ Unlike the other Scandinavian countries, Sweden 
has adopted a policy of deflation—a policy which, as in 
this country, has had many critics. But it has jus- 
tified itself in Sweden in very plain fashion. Indeed 
the recommendation now made by the Riksdag Com- 
mittee is a proof of the efficacy of the policy. Following 
a long period of severe depression and painful adjust- 
ments, a marked improvement has lately occurred in 
Swedish trade and industry, and unemployment is now 
reduced to normal proportions. This renders the 
restoration of the gold standard a practicable policy.”’ 


But, in truth, the Swedish story exhibits more 
clearly the evils of the process of deflation than the 
advantages it leaves behind. There is no doubt as to the 
‘* severe depression and painful adjustments ’’ which the 
deflation of 1920-22 entailed. Unemployment was more 
severe in Sweden during those years than in this or any 
other country ; and it is interesting to observe that the 
City Editor of the “‘ Times ’’ does not dispute that these 
results, which in the case of Britain he suggests were 
natural and “‘ automatic,’’ were due in Sweden to mone- 
tary policy. But the Swedish crown has now been round 
about par for nearly a year and a half; towards the 
end of 1922 it actually rose to a slight premium with the 
dollar. No more deflation was required to get back on 
to gold; and the consequent abandonment of deflation 
at a much earlier date than it was silently abandoned 
in this country has led, as we should have expected, to 
“the marked improvement in Swedish trade and 
industry,’’ and the reduction of unemployment to 
“normal proportions.’’ But—and this is the most 
illuminating fact—Sweden has not yet gone back to 
gold, despite the restoration of dollar parity a year and 
a half ago. She has chosen to remain on paper for 
eighteen months when she might quite easily have been 
on gold. Even now, it is only proposed to allow the gold 
standard to work one way round. After sacrificing so 
much in the pursuit of Helen, why this delay and faint- 
heartedness in wedding her? 


The explanation is that, when it comes to the point, 
Sweden finds that she has nothing to gain and some- 
thing to risk by a return to gold. If gold-prices (which 
mean, in effect, United States prices) continue steady, 
the gold standard would do her no harm ; but equally it 
would do her no good, for the Riksbank can quite easily 
maintain a steady dollar-exchange in such circumstances 
without its aid. If, however, the United States experi- 
ence either a depression’ of trade and prices or a boom 
with inflated pricés; “Sweden on a full gold standard 
would have*to share her fate. The latter of these con- 
tingencies is*far more probable than the former, in view 
of the excessive reserves of gold in America. Hence it 
is not proposed to allow gold to flow freely into 
Sweden ; and it is pretty clear that there would be no 


SECURITIES. 


talk of convertibility if there seemed much chance of a— 
depression of the American price-level. As it is, the 
risk she is taking is a very slight one, though it existe, 
and the Riksbank authorities apparently see no point ir — 
taking it. But it is a curious kind of devotion to gol | 
which would allow it room to work only in the directic | 
in which there is little prospect of its working. ; 
a re | 

The hesitation of the Riksbank authorities illus’ 
trates a paradox which.may one day become apparent ii, 
this country. At first sight, there appear to be n- 
stouter adherents of the gold standard than the men i: 
control of central banks. They set great store by th’ 
prestige of their country’s money, which they associat _ 
with its maintaining its traditional gold parity; the 
regard any depreciation below this parity as a humilia 
tion; and they tend, therefore, to be advocates of defla- 
tion when it seems possible to get back to parity thereby. — 
But, when that has been done, they are by no means 
so anxious to get back to the automatic reactions of the 
gold standard as may appear at first sight. They have 
enjoyed in the interval a power of controlling credit 
in accordance with their judgment as to what is desir- 
able which they find themselves reluctant to abdicate or 
to fetter. They see little point in exposing themselves 
to the embarrassing possibilities of either an outflow 
or an inflow of gold. The idea of ‘‘ managing ”’ the 
currency in the interests of stability ceases, in short, tc 
be obnoxious to them, provided the prestige of the cu 
rency has been restored. 


’ 
The following table is of interest, as showing th 
’ arati i i Yield per 
comparative yields at present prices of agit, pet 
certain leading Government securities :— sent prices 
aliowin 
for accrued 
interest and 
for profit 
or loss on 
iy wae es 


s. d. 
4 18 10 


Net Price. 
A Month 
Ago. 


A Year 

Ago. 

5% War Loan (1929-47) 100.54 

34% Conversion Loan 77.35 75.50 75.54 412-7 
5% National War Bonds, 

Oct., 1927 ..- 106.75 105.81 106.19 4 8 3 


The comparative unpopularity of War Loan, as in- 
dicated by the high yield obtainable on it, is remarkable, 
and not easy to justify on any reasonable hypothesis as 
to the future course of the rate of interest. 


To-day. 


99.69 100.30 


The excessive recovery of the franc has entailed 
an intense confusion on the Paris Bourse. The prices 
of stocks have come tumbling down. The following 
table illustrates the magnitude of the fall during the 
past fortnight :— : 

March 11. March 18. March 24. 
Suez aes o88 a 800 ... 11, ... 9,900 
Rio Tinto ... poe .. 5,780 2,760 2,470 
De Beers ... 1,515 965 
Boleo 760 
Penarroya 1,625 

1,110 


Phosphates de Gafsa .. 
INSURANCE. 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Foun 1787. 


Heap Orrices : NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.€.4. 
C \2 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 4 

















71, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2 (Marine). 
LONDON BRANCHES} 39 §¢ James’ Street, 8.W. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED  .. 847,000,000. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World, 

















